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HIS  EXCELLENCY  DON  DIEC.O  MANCEL  CHAMORRO,  PRESIDENT  OF  NICARAC.CA. 


liy  Isaac  Joslin  fox, 

Professor  of  History,  Northwestern  University. 

CKNTKAL  AMERICA  is  a  neglected  portion  of  the  historical 
field,  hut  some  local  writers  have  demonstrated  that  its  his¬ 
tory  will  repay  careful  research.  Their  work  shows  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  study  how  Spain’s  administrative  units 
became  the  republics  of  a  later  period.  They  also  point  out  the 
significant  features  that  brought  about  the  separation  of  the  area 
from  Spain.  No  great  battles  marked  the  achievement  of  independ¬ 
ence  a  century  ago,  but  the  occasion  does  not  thereby  lack  dramatic 
incident,  nor  are  its  data  valueless  for  the  student  of  comparative 
history. 

Despite  the  remoteness  of  the  region,  its  people  received  some 
impulse  from  the  French  Revolution.  A  few  of  its  literary  men  were 
influenced  by  the  prevalent  French  political  philosophy  and  had 
heard  distorted  accounts  of  the  successful  revolt  of  the  English 
colonies,  of  Miranda’s  defeat  in  \’enezuela,  and  of  the  repulse  of  the 
British  before  Buenos  Aires.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  disturb  official  equanimity  when  Napoleon’s  intervention 
in  Spain  fired  these  smoldering  influences.  The  first  effects  in  Gua¬ 
temala,  as  elsewhere,  rev’ealed  themselves  in  an  intensified  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  the  Bourbon  monarchy.  Apparently 
none  of  Napoleon’s  agents  actually  reached  the  remote  captaincy 
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};t*neral.  Its  population,  therefore,  eaused  little  anxiety  to  the 
Kefjeney  or  to  the  Cortes  that  sueeessively  attempted  in  the  name 
<)f  Ferdinand  VII  to  rule  both  the  Peninsula  and  the  eolonies. 

These  governiii"  Ixalies  had  perforce  to  make  eoneessions  to  the 
colonies,  and  to  alter  administrative  units,  so  as  to  stimulate  material 
contributions.  Thus  local  jiiitias  assumed  unaccustomed  powers 
which  they  were  loath  to  relin(|uish.  Cartago,  Leon,  Granada,  and 
San  Salvador,  as  well  as  Guatemala,  experienced  this  boon.  They 
deposed  unpopular  oflicials,  put  forward  candidates  of  their  own 
selection,  indul«fed  in  open  cabihhx  (a  sort  of  town  meetinfj),  and 
voice<l  their  approval  when  in  distant  Cadiz  their  joint  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  (’ortes,  Antonio  Larrazahel,  defended  the  loyalty  and 
asserted  the  rijjhts  of  Spain’s  American  dominions. 

Guatemala  and  the  subordinate  jurisdictions  could  not  hut  feel 
some  effect  from  the  revolt  that  shook  the  neighboring  vice-royalty 
of  New  Spain,  although  those  in  control  tried  to  suppress  or  minimize 
all  news  from  that  quarter.  On  November  5,  1811,  a  formal  revolt 
broke  out  in  San  Salvador.  The  conspirators  acted  in  the  King’s 
name  and,  with  the  removal  of  the  unpopular  intendant,  ceased  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  inciilent  did  little  more  than  temporarily  divide  the 
towns  of  the  Province  into  hostile  groups,  hut  it  gave  the  restive 
<listriet  priority  in  formal  resistance  to  the  established  rule. 

In  the  following  month  Leon  displaced  its  intendant.  In  the  same 
month  near-hy  Granada  summoned  an  open  eabiUlo,  which  suggested 
the  removal  of  all  peninsular  officials.  Other  municipalities  began 
to  take  similar  action.  The  insurgents  seized  Fort  San  ('arlos, 
organized  a  local  governing  hoard  in  which  the  two  cities  were  repre¬ 
sented,  hut  accepted  the  Bishop  of  Leon  Jis  nominal  executive. 
From  Masaya  the  deposed  royalist  oflicials  besought  assistance  of 
Bustamente,  the  reactionary  captain  general.  Recognizing  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  movement,  he  sent  more  than  a  thousand  men  into  the 
rebellious  district.  Through  the  influence  of  its  bishop,  Ltnui  made 
no  resistance,  but  Granada  held  out  for  terms.  As  might  he  expected, 
Bustamente  repudiated  the  agreement  that  his  subordinate  made 
with  the  Granadinos  and  thereby  gained  their  hitter  resentment. 
Nt)r  did  they  forget  that  in  their  extremity  the  people  of  Leon  had 
deserted  them. 

From  this  year  dates  the  hitter  rivalry  between  the  leading  towns 
of  Nicaragua.  In  1813  an  echo  of  the  disturbance  was  heard  in 
Guatemala,  where  some  of  the  leading  citizens  became  implicated 
in  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  captain  general  and  release  the  captive 
Granadinos.  In  1814  a  more  serious  outbreak  occurred  in  San 
Salvador.  Manuel  J,  Arce  was  one  of  those  condemnetl  to  prison 
for  taking  part  in  it,  Francisco  Jos6  Barrundia,  of  Guatemala,  fled 
into  hiding,  while  other  suspects  received  prison  sentences.  Busta¬ 
mente  would  not  even  permit  the  people  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
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‘luarantoed  hy  the  constitution  of  1X12,  and  the  repudiation  of  that 
document  hy  Ferdinand  VII  relieved  him  of  any  untoward  responsi- 
l)ility  for  his  dereliction. 

In  March,  IXIX,  Lieut.  (Jen.  ('arlos  I'mitia  succeeded  Bustamente. 
'File  chan<;e  was  a  welcome  one,  and  for  two  years  no  event  occurred 
to  show  the  storm  that  was  hrewinj;.  In  April  and  May,  1820,  a 
(\ilomhian  flotilla  made  a  series  of  ineffectual  attacks  on  the  coast 
t»)wns  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  a  reminder  that  the  region  had 
restless  neighbors.  Later  in  the  }'ear  tlie  revolt  in  Spain  caused 
Ferdinand  VII  to  restore  constitutional  {jovernment.  Brij'.  Gen. 
Gavino  Gain/.a  brought  from  Spain  the  news  of  this  important  change 
and  assisted  in  reinstating  in  Guatemala  the  provincial  deputation. 
In  Spain  one  of  tlie  representatives  of  Guatemala  contended  for  a 
fairer  representation  of  the  .Vmerican  provinces,  but  in  vain.  Tbe 
peninsular  Spaniards  were  unwilling  to  accord  eiiual  rights  to  the 
colonials;  luir  were  they  willing  to  listen  to  any  proposals  for  recon¬ 
ciliation  on  the  basis  of  autonomy. 

The  restoration  of  constitutional  government  in  Guatemala  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  press  and  the  dev'elopment  of  intense 
partisanship.  In  June,  1820,  Don  Pedro  Molina  began  to  publish  Kl 
lulltor  Constituthmal,  a  radical  patriotic  sheet,  and  was  speediK' 
opposed  by  Don  Jose  Cecilio  del  \’alle,  in  the  conservative  columns 
of  Kl  Amigo  de  la  Patna.  Del  \’alle  was  a  Ilondurean  and  a  leader 
of  the  Gazesta,  or  Baco  party,  which  was  formed  of  the  peninsular 
Spaniards,  largely  office  holders  and  artisans.  Molina,  aided  by 
Jos6  Francisco  Barrundia  led  the  Cacos,  made  up  of  the  leading  creole 
families  who  favored  independence.  This  party  name  has  lately 
been  applied  in  Haiti  to  the  armed  outlaws  who  oppose  the  Americans. 
At  that  time  it  designated  those  who  supp()sedly  were  influenced  by 
“family  spirit,”  and  bore  an  implication  of  aristocracy. 

The  first  test  of  party  strength  came  in  the  election  of  the  deputies 
to  the  Cortes.  By  a  liberal  use  of  official  influence  and  of  money  the 
Gazistas  carried  the  election.  This  made  the  Cacos  more  determined 
than  ever  to  win  and  they  gradually  succeeded  in  forming,  of  the 
artisan  group,  a  third  party  which  might  act  with  them  when  they 
were  ready  for  independence.  ITrutia  was  pei'suaded  to  retire  in 
favor  of  Gainza  and  did  so  March  9,  1821.  The  new  ruler,  the 
independents  thought,  would  prove  more  susceptible  to  separatist 
influence. 

Gainza  seemed  at  fii-st  to  disappoint  them.  In  May  news  of  the 
plan  of  Iguala,  under  which  Mexico  separated  from  Spain,  reached 
Guatemala  and  aroused  a  desire  for  similar  action  in  the  city.  Gainza 
tried  at  first  to  oppose  it,  but  wavered  when  offered  the  leadership, 
and  while  thus  hesitating  was  led  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  independents. 
News  that  the  Province  of  Chiapas,  part  of  the  captaincy-general, 
had  also  declared  in  favor  of  the  plan  reached  Guatemala  on  Septem- 
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her  14,  and  the  provincial  deputation  immediately  summoned  an 
extraordinary  assemhly  of  all  the  public  functionaries  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  <lay. 

Molina,  Barrundia,  and  «>ther  leaders  of  the  Cacos  immediately 
bestirred  themselves  to  hrinj;  about  an  imposing  demonstration  in 
favor  of  independence.  After  a  night  of  agitation  they  lilleil  all  the 
approaches  to  the  Government  palace  with  their  enthusiastic  fol¬ 
lowers.  At  the  morning  session,  after  reading  the  act  of  independence 
adopted  by  Ghiapas,  Jose  Cecilio  del  \’alle  addressed  the  assembled 
ollicials  and  the  multitude.  He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  hut  thought  they  should  not  proclaim  it  before  hearing 
from  the  outlying  Provinces.  His  chief  opponent,  Don  Miguel  Larrei- 
naga,  an  eloquent  Nicaraguan,  favored  immetliate  action  and  the 
applause  with  which  the  multitude  greeted  his  words  overawed  those 
who  hesitated.  The  local  ayuntamiento  and  the  provincial  deputa¬ 
tion  then  drew  up  a  declaration  of  independence  and  invited  all 
citizens  throughout  the  former  captaincy-general  to  select  members 
to  a  national  congress  to  meet  March  1,  1822.  Until  that  body 
should  act,  Spanish  laws  were  to  remain  in  force  and  SpanLsh  ollicials 
to  carry  on  their  usual  functions,  including  those  of  the  Church. 

Gainza  duly  proclaimed  this  action.  He  was  to  continue  in  oflice, 
assisted  by  a  provisional  junta,  made  up  of  the  provincial  deputation 
already’  elected,  and  seven  others  representing  outlying  districts  from 
('hiapas  to  Costa  Rica.  De  Valle  and  his  supporters  picketl  out  this 
body  and  they  also  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  use,  in 
selecting  the  constituent  congress,  the  electoral  juntas  of  the  recent 
election  which  their  party  controlled.  Their  success  shows  the  con¬ 
servative  character  of  the  separatist  movement.  Independence  was 
indeed  declared  on  September  15,  1821,  but  the  measures  to  carry 
it  out  were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  hardly  ceased  opposing  it. 
The  chief  actors  intended  to  bring  about  political  separation,  but 
they  proposed  to  do  it  in  their  own  way. 

In  the  other  administrative  units,  ayuntamiento  or  provincial 
deputations  followed  the  lead  of  Guatemala.  Some  disturbance 
accompanied  the  proclamation  of  independence  in  San  Salvador,  on 
September  21,  but  the  representative  sent  from  Guatemala  speedily 
restored  order.  Honduras  divided;  Comayagua  and  its  deputation 
accepted  the  plan  of  Iguala,  while  other  localities  kept  in  touch  with 
Guatemala  and  ultimately  prevailed  with  the  aid  of  reinforcements 
from  that  city.  Leon  at  first  seceded  from  Guatemala,  as  proof  of 
its  loyalty  to  Spain,  and  very  shortly  thereafter  accepted  the  plan 
of  Iguala.  Granada  was  republican  in  sympathy  and  followed  the 
lead  of  Guatemala,  first  in  declaring  its  independence  of  Spain  and 
later  in  submitting  to  Iturbide.  This  diversity  in  action  still  further 
emphasized  the  hostility  between  the  two  leading  cities  of  Nicaragua. 
The  towns  of  Costa  Rica  at  first  were  inclined,  like  Leon,  to  remain 
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loyal  to  Spain,  hut  in  Novonihyr  they  too  joined  in  a  declaration  of 
independence.  Their  isolated  position  larj'ely  kept  them  out  of  the 
partisan  strife  prevailin}'  elsewhere,  although  dissension  developed 
later  between  ('artajjo  and  San  dose  over  their  relations  with  the 
empire  of  Iturhide. 

That  temporary  structure  of  overweening  political  ambition  for  a 
time  threatened  to  absorb  the  newly  emancipated  communities  of 
(’entral  America.  There  was  something  fascinating  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  imperial  sway  stretching  from  the  forty-second  parallel  to 
Panama,  hut  the  regions  included  therein  were  too  diflicult  of  access 
and  the  population  too  diverse  to  permit  its  realization;  yet  for  a 
time  it  seemed  worth  while  to  attempt  the  incorporation  of  (’entral 
America  with  Mexico.  Nominally,  at  least,  the  captain  general  of 
Guatemala  had  been  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain.  Both 
regions  had  taken  common  action  in  throwing  off  Spanish  control. 
Might  they  not  continue  the  historic  connection  as  parts  of  the  same 
far-llung  empire  ^ 

Such  a  plan  appealed  to  the  aristocratic  element  in  the  former 
captaincy-general.  Many  of  this  group  did  not  relish  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  new  democratic  leaders  and  they  beheld  with  alarm  the 
growth  of  ideas  that  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  former  privileges. 
Gainza  himself,  hoping  to  profit  from  the  union,  in  December,  1821, 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Iturhidists  and  resolved  to  submit  the  ({ues- 
tion  of  future  status  to  the  municipalities  for  decision,  rather  than 
await  the  assembling  of  the  proposed  congress.  By  resorting  to 
this  method  the  conservatives  gained  their  immediate  end.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  the  ayuntamientos,  by  no  means  impressive,  declared  in  favor 
of  annexation  to  Mexico,  and  the  decision  was  duly  proclaimed 
January  5,  1822. 

In  Granada  the  proclamation  aroused  general  discontent,  while  in 
San  Salvador  an  open  cahildo  declared  its  independence  of  Guatemala. 
The  first  attempts  to  subdue  the  refractory  Salvadoreans  led  by 
Arce  were  fruitless,  and  when  Gen.  Vicente  Filisola  replaced  the 
time-serving  Gainza  in  the  midsummer  of  1822,  he  trietl  for  a  time 
to  bring  Salvador  to  terms  without  further  hostilities.  When  his 
conciliatory  policy  failed,  he  personally  undertook  a  campaign 
against  that  province.  In  desperation  the  Salvadoreans  offered 
to  anne.x  themselves  to  the  United  States,  hut  of  course  nothing 
came  from  the  offer,  and  early  in  1823  the  region  submitted  to 
Filisola. 

By  this  time  the  short-lived  empire  of  Iturhitle  had  collapsed.  Fili¬ 
sola  determined  no  longer  to  attempt  an  impossible  union,  and 
reverted  to  the  plan  of  September,  1821.  Under  his  decree  a  congress 
assembled  in  Guatemala  June  24,  1823,  and  assumed  the  status  of  a 
constituent  assembly.  Filisola  left  the  country  in  August,  but  the 
assembly  with  varying  success  continued  its  labors  until  January  23, 
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1825,  wlu‘11  the  Republic  of  (Vntrul  America  was  formally  ushered 
into  the  family  of^  nations,  with  a  constitution  modeled  after  that  of 
the  American  Union,  ('olomhia  promptly  recojjnized  the  new 
nation,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Unite<l  States  did  likewise. 

It  is  not  the  purpo.se  of  the  writer  to  tell  the  story  of  the  tumul¬ 
tuous  years  that  led  up  to  the  separation  (*f  the  ('onfederated  States 
of  (Vntral  America.  Sullice  it  to  say  that  the  ideal  of  union  that  a 
century  ajjo  led  to  a  double  proclamation  of  independence  has  never 
entirely  disappeared.  Its  revival  under  promising  auspices  duriu}; 
this  centennial  period  may  he  interpreted  ais  a  third  plnise  of  tlie 
strufjjjle  for  independence-  a  strufjfjle  to  |)reserve  in  permanent 
form  what  the  events  of  a  hundre<l  years  aj;o  merely  promised.  'Po 
its  proponents  we  hid  a  hearty  f;ods|)e(‘d. 


(Sept,  l.j,  182  1-Sept.  15,  1921.) 


TllK  independence  of  Guatemala,  unlike  that  of  the  countries 
of  South  America  ami  that  of  Me.xico,  was  proclaimed  with¬ 
out  the  years  of  hitter  strui^gle,  battling,  and  bloodshed. 
The  country  had  been  so  strictly  governed,  so  severely 
oppressed,  and  so  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  purposes  of 
gain,  that  gradually  its  enslaved  people  became  without  power  or 
purpose,  helpless  in  the  grip  of  rulers  who  regarded  this  ('entral 
American  colony  purely  as  a  source  of  perpetual  income. 

Subjugated  by  the  »Spaniards  under  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  152-1, 
a  feat  the  more  easy  of  accomplishment  because  the  native  Indians, 
the  Carihs  and  Quiches,  were  perpetually  warritig  upon  each  other, 
all  of  the  vast  territory  now  known  as  (Vultral  America,  e.xcepting 
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l*iinama,  and  including;  the  Mexican  States  of  Yucatan  and  ('hiapas, 
became  tlie  Kinjidom  of  Guatemala,  a  captaincy-general  of  Spain. 
Possibly  because  of  the  wairlike  nature  of  the  native  tribes  and  the 
serious  uprisings  which  occurred  even  before  the  death  of  Alvarado, 
notably  that  of  the  ('aci(|ue  Lempira  in  1541,  nowhere  in  all  of  the 
Spanish  American  colonies  was  the  native  population  so  completely 
crushed  nor  so  reduced  in  numbers.  They  huilt  the  cities  inland 
from  the  sea,  they  discouraged  commerce,  and  they  permitteil  the 
use  of  only  those  ports  necessary  for  shipping  to  Spain  the  treas¬ 
ures  they  wrung  from  the  enslaved  j)opulace  and  receiving  in  return 
demands  for  more  treasure. 

Still,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  where  natu¬ 
ral  opportunity  exists,  clevelopment  will  somehow  result,  and  there 
grew  up  in  Guatemala  during  the  nearly  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule  a  mixed  population  which  could  not  he  kept  entirely  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  rulers  and  emissaries  from  Spain.  Among  these  were 
the  Greoles  (native  Americans  born  of  European  parents  or  their 
descendants)  who  protested  over  many  years  their  lack  of  oHicial 
representation  and  social  position,  and  the  severe  regulations  enforced 
in  regard  to  agriculture,  mining,  and  commerce  and  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  governors. 

This  was  the  situation  in  Guatemala  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when  the  wars  for  Independence  in  the  United  States  and 
France  electrified  humanity  and  alarmed  kings.  The  dawning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  brought  with  it  a  new  thought  which  swept  seem¬ 
ingly  with  the  sun  and  wind  over  separating  seas  into  distant  and 
suffering  lands — that  of  human  liberty.  Whatever  else  Napoleon  did 
that  men  deplore,  his  detention  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  1808  and  his 
overthrowal  of  the  ruling  oligarchy  broke  the  spell  of  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  the  occupants  of  thrones  and  set  men  free.  Not  that 
they  at  once  grasped  the  idea  of  freedom.  The  struggle  between 
veneration  for  governing  powers  and  the  desire  for  self-government 
lasted  a  few  years  longer  in  Guatemala  than  in  the  other  Spanish- 
American  colonies,  owing  to  various  promises  of  representation  and 
recognition  as  an  integral  part  of  the  monarchy  and  to  their  greater 
isolation  and  suppression. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  were  not  plots  and  con¬ 
spiracies?  A  general  amnesty  for  political  offenses  was  decreed  early  in 
1810  and  promises  of  reforms  were  given  from  Spain  in  exchange  for 
fealty  to  the  deposed  Ferdinand  and  more  revenue.  These  promises 
were,  however,  unfulfilled,  and  there  followed  the  establishment  of  a 
tribunal  de  fdelidad,  vested  with  ample  powers  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  suspected  persons.  Informers  and  spies  lurked  every¬ 
where  and  a  zealous  police  constantly  trailed  those  informed  upon, 
so  that  the  court  was  exceedingly  busy;  no  one  was  safe,  and  the 
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situation  became  intolerable.  This  lasted  about  a  year  and  was 
abolished  b}'  order  of  the  su|mnie  {loverninent  in  February,  ISll. 

In  the  sprin"  of  ISl  1  dose  llustainente  y  (luerra  was  appointed  {gov¬ 
ernor  by  the  supreme  council  ‘4  re{;ency.  llis  zeal  a{;ainst  the  inde¬ 
pendents  when  {Governor  of  Montevideo  had  won  him  this  distinction. 
While  promisin{;  many  reforms  he  proved  to  be  arbitrary  in  his  deal- 
inijs,  nullifying  any  acts  not  conforming  to  his  own  views.  When  the 
news  of  the  declaration  of  independence  in  Mexico,  St'ptember,  1811, 
reached  the  Guatemalans  and  of  the  lighting  under  the  leatlei’ship  of 
Hidalgo,  it  aroused  more  of  desperation  than  of  hope  in  the  hearts  t)f 
the  Guatemalans,  for  a  small  army  of  the  latter  was  sent  into 
Mexico  to  help  the  cause  of  the  royalists.  With  the  greatest  of  care 
the  Guatemalan  Government  used,  every  effort  to  suppress  news  of 
victories  on  the  part  of  revolutionists  either  in  Mexico  or  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  turning  reports  of  independence  victories  into  defeats.  All  friends 
of  freedom  were  termed  traitors  and  all  liberty  of  action  was  so  cur¬ 
tailed  that  at  the  close  of  1811  men  felt  it  better  to  die  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  old  regime,  and  the  numbers  of  conspiratt)i's  began  to 
increase  daily. 

The  first  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  independence  of  Guatemala  were 
two  curates  of  San  Salvador,  Matias  Delgado  and  Nicolas  Aguilar, 
Manuel  and  Vicente  Aguilar,  Juan  Manuel  Rodriguez,  and  Manuel 
Jos^  Arce.  Without  a  definite  leader  or  concerted  action  and  plan, 
on  the  5th  of  November  1811,  they  seized  3,000  new  muskets  and 
upwards  of  $200,000  from  the  royal  treasury  at  San  ^Salvador.  They 
were  supported  by  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  that  city  and 
in  four  other  places;  but  all  the  other  cities  remained  loyal  to 
the  existing  government.  Bustamente  sent  down  a  deputation  to 
restore  order  which  the  population  received  with  acclamation  and, 
under  a  general  amnesty,  the  authors  of  the  revolution  were  treated 
leniently. 

Other  attempts  occurred  in  Leon,  Nicaragua,  December  11,  1811, 
when  the  population  demanded  the  retirement  of  the  Spanish  officials, 
and  in  Granada  on  December  22,  where  all  of  the  inhabitants  met  in 
the  municipal  hall  to  declare  themselves  free  citizens.  On  January 
8,  1812,  the  insurgents  captured  Fort  San  Carlos  and  the  royalists 
were  compelled  to  flee  to  Masaya  wdiere  they  awaited  help  from 
Bustamente.  Troops  were  sent  and  after  a  sharp  encounter  at 
Granada,  which  the  people  had  tried  to  fortify,  the  rebellion  was 
quelled.  The  insurgents  were  tried,  but  those  sentenced  to  death 
were  never  executed. 

The  Betlen  conspiracy  was  the  next  actual  outbreak,  occurring  in 
1813.  This  was  led  by  the  sub-prior.  Fray  Ramon  Concepcion,  and 
the  meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  his  cell  and  sometimes  in  the 
house  of  Cayetano  Bedoya  under  the  direction  of  Tomas  Ruiz,  an 
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Indian.  The  plan  was  betrayed,  many  who  were  innocent  were 
tried  and  imprisoned,  hut  a"ain  the  sentences  of  death  were  not 
carried  out. 

In  1814,  under  pressure  of  necessity,  Bustamente  proclaimed  the 
enforcement  of  the  national  constitution  granted  in  1812  which  gave 
to  all  colonists  of  Spain  citizenship  and  representation  at  court.  He 
however,  so  delayed  action  upon  it  that  Ferdinand  VII  was  restored 
to  power  and  abrogated  all  such  rights  before  it  had  gone  into  effect. 

In  March,  1818,  Gov.  Bustamente  was  relieved  of  power  by 
Lieut.  Gen.  Carlos  Urrutia,  a  man  well  advanced  in  years,  who  found 
a  country  outwardly  at  peace,  hut  inwardly  a  seething  political  volcano. 
Yet  there  were  no  definite  outbreaks  until  after  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  rights  by  Ferdinand  in  1820.  The  fealty  which  the 
latter  hoped  to  retain  by  this  action  had  long  been  dead  and  popular 
elections  and  a  free  press  further  excited  the  public  mind,  emboldening 
the  timid.  Urrutia  was  too  old  a  man  to  stem  the  current  of  events 
and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  delegate  his  powers  to  Gavino  Gainza, 
suhdirector  of  the  troops.  Gainza,  finding  the  independents  too 
powerful  to  oppose,  went  over  to  their  side  and  on  September  15, 
1821,  called  a  meeting  of  all  citizens  at  government  house  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City.  The  place  was  thronged  and  immediate  independence 
was  advised  by  the  majority  of  those  in  attendance.  So  overwhelm¬ 
ing  was  the  sentiment  that  those  who  did  not  agree  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  in  fear  of  violence.  The  Acta  de  hide  pend  encia  was  then 
drawn  up,  signed,  sworn  to  by  all  present,  and  proclaimed  on  the 
following  day. 
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NATIONAL  MONl’MKNTTO  THE  INDIAN  HERO.  CUAUTEMOC,  IN  WHICH  HE  IS  SEEN 
AS  THE  CROWNING  FIGURE. 


Pasr<)  de  la  Reforma.  Mexico  City. 


THE  SOUL  OF  MEXICO 

Uy  Dr.  (iuii.i.F.KMo  A.  Siierwei-i., 

Jurisconsult,  the  I'nitcJ  Stutes  Scrlion  of  the  Inierniuerirnn  High  Coin  mission. 

“  A  brother  hedKe<l  about  by  alien  s|)oeeh 
•Viid  bwkinft  all  interpreter.” 

DIFFK’rLT,  intlood,  is  it  to  portray  the  spirit  of  an  entire 
people.  When  attempted  by  those  who  hav’e  taken  part 
in  its  formation,  it  is  forthwith  endowed  with  all  perfee- 
tion,  moved  hy  all  thinp>  noble,  inspired  by  all  that  is 
heroie,  eapahle  of  infinite  saerifiee,  beautiful  with  the  measured 
rhythm  of  moral  health  and  harmony.  Let,  however,  the  alien  out¬ 
sider  try  his  hand  and  lo,  through  the  prism  of  personal  prejudiee 
we  behold  either  a  travesty  of  spurious  and  false  beauty,  or  a  vague 
something  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  an  ethnological  malediction. 
No  one  can  boast  of  a  disinterestedness  so  absolute,  an  aloofness  of 
affection  so  complete,  and  a  pro.ximity  so  intimate,  in  the  matter  of 
observation,  that  his  portrayal  will  be  truthful  and  exact.  But 
lietween  the  conscious  or  subconscious  hostility  of  the  outsider  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  intimate  or  friend,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 
And  if  the  truth  must  be  adulterated,  may  it  be  with  the  love  which 
beautifies  rather  than  the  hatred  which  befouls  and  deforms! 

The  soul  of  Mexico!  *  *  ♦  How  earnestly  have  I  not  sought 

its  revealment!  Alike  in  the  child,  the  youth,  and  the  man  have  I 
searched,  through  the  long  years  in  which  I  shared  their  life,  com¬ 
muning  with  their  thoughts,  drinking  from  the  same  springs,  yearning 
after  the  same  ideals.  In  the  widely  separated  social  classes,  even 
to  the  most  secluded  and  hidden  spiritual  places  among  rich  and 
poor,  among  the  exalted  and  the  lowly,  the  quest  has  led.  And  how 
that  multiform  soul  has  forev'er  eluded  my  grasp!  Even  when  I 
believed  it  surely  in  my  hand,  how  it  has  slipped  between  my  fingers, 
leaving  at  most,  and  rarely,  an  impre.ssion  of  the  evanescent,  an 
impression  soft  as  far  heard  melody,  as  fleeting  as  the  white  wisp  of 
cloud  on  the  distant  horizon,  and  as  intangible  as  “the  stuff  of 
which  dreams  are  made.” 

I  have  turned  to  the  descriptions  of  others,  but  when  the  reading 
is  done  something  within  me  protests  and  rebels,  exclaiming  “This 
is  not  the  truth;  the  Mexican  is  not  like  this.” 

The  Mexican  can  not  be  judged;  he  must,  instead,  be  understood. 
Nations  are  not  judged,  nor  are  whole  peoples  absolved  or  con¬ 
demned.  Peoples  and  nations  are  understood  or  misunderstood; 
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they  arc  studied,  and  toward  them  is  extended  a  friendly  hand  or 
upon  them  an  unfriendly  back  is  turned.  But  woe  to  the  nation 
which  sets  itself  up  as  a  judge  of  other  nations,  for  with  what  measure 
it  metes,  it  shall  itself  he  meted!  Never  has  mere  greatness  con¬ 
ferred  immunity,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Only  Judge  fell  alike 
upon  Tyre  as  upon  Carthage. 

To  understand  the  Mexican  soul,  one  must  relive,  in  thought,  the 
life  of  that  complex  people,  of  that  people  which,  with  heavy  pack 
on  shoulders,  gaze  earthward  fixed  hut  mind  Godward  bent,  forever 
moves  onward,  in  a  never-ending  pilgrimage. 

Poor  pilgrim  people!  The  Aztec  began  the  eenturies-long  march 
in  search  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  From  the  frozen 
deserts  of  the  north,  with  his  never  tiring,  never  ceasing  dog  trot  he 
came,  guided  by  his  priest  and  impelled  by  the  legend  which  was  to 
bring  him  to  the  place  where  the  eagle  would  devour  the  snake.  He 
reaches  a  fertile  valley  or  a  plain  which  promises  easy  subsistence, 
and  there  he  stays  for  a  year — or  a  century.  There  the  fathers  die, 
and  Aie  sons  plow  in  the  same  furrow  which  their  sires  have  turned 
or,  they  lift  pack  to  shoulder  and  resume  the  interminable  march 
through  the  pathless  waste  in  search  of  the  promised  land.  At  times 
they  find  athwart  their  way  new  peoples,  whose  roots  are  already 
firmly  embedded  in  the  soil,  and  with  whom  they  struggle  in  san¬ 
guinary  battle  until  they  vanquish,  or  are  themselves  vanquished. 
They  learn  new  things  and  acquire  new  ways — here,  a  peculiar 
method  and  stj'le  of  construction;  there,  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
prisoners  on  the  altars  of  cruel  divinities.  But  always  they  must 
move  on,  ever  southward,  in  search  of  the  legendary  eagle,  the  eagle 
which  is  to  devour  the  serpent. 

A  people  obedient  to  the  priest  and  magistrate  are  they;  a  people 
of  elementary  virtues  and  of  passions  likewise  elementary;  a  youthful 
people  and,  like  youth,  strong,  upright,  and  innocent  when  they 
reach  the  valley  of  Anahuac,  where  before  long  we  find  them  firmly 
established  and  imposing  their  overlordship  upon  the  neighboring 
nations,  between  whiles,  as  they  build,  legislate,  rule,  and  dream. 

They  dream  of  the  ancient  legend  which  tells  them  that  a  day 
will  come  when  their  will  must  he  submitted  to  another  and  more 
powerful  will,  a  time  when  the  “eagle-chieftains”  and  “  tiger-chief¬ 
tains”  will  he  obliged  to  render  tribute  to  the  white  men  who,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  will  appear  from  the  east. 

Meanwhile,  the  Aztec  throne  blazes  with  splendor,  and  on  the 
cruel  altars  the  red  blood  flows  in  streams.  The  multitude  how 
their  foreheads  to  the  earth  before  the  God  of  War  and  their  radiant 
sovereign;  the  hard-muscled  arm  launches  the  dart  which  pierces 
the  enemy  breast  or,  in  single  combat  the  battle  is  won,  the  life  of  the 
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van(iuish(‘(l  being  spared  so  that  later  his  palpitating  heart  may  be 
offered  to  the  eruel  divinity. 

Time  passes,  and  the  Aztee  empire  is  a  network  of  roads,  over 
whieh  its  messengers  travel  with  astonishing  speed;  stately  palaees 
and  gardens  shelter  and  delight  the  nobility;  armed  embarkations 
cross  and  recro.ss  Lake  Texcoco  or  rock  gently  at  their  moorings  in 
the  canals  of  Xochimilco,  besiile  the  sensuous  floating  gardens. 

And  then,  at  last,  come  the  whites  who,  aided  by  the  legend  and 
by  tbeir  own  genius,  hasten  to  make  alliances  with  which  to  sub¬ 
jugate  the  proudest  of  the  indigenous  nations.  And  the  imperial 
splendors  fade  and  disappear  before  tbeir  horror-stricken  eyes,  and 
the  one-time  proud  vassals  must  now  bend  the  knee  before  the 
power  represented  by  the  viceroy’s  pomp. 


Photo  by  P.  J.  C'lark. 

THE  (iREAT  PYRAMID  OF  THE  SUN  AT  SAN  JUAN  TEOTIHU.U’AN. 


The  waves  of  the  lake  are  the  same  as  before,  but  upon  the  cadenced 
murmur  of  Aztec  lips  is  imposed  the  imperious  mandate  of  the  new 
Lord,  the  Son  of  (’astile.  The  ancient  gods  have  fallen  from  their 
altars  into  the  dust,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  their  temples  are 
rising  the  majestic  cathedrals  in  which  a  religion  of  peace  and  love 
is  to  offer  a  refuge  to  the  helpless  and  distressed,  consolation  to  the 
sorrowing,  and  light  and  hope  to  the  disinherited.  The  floating 
gardens  still  flower  fair,  but  instead  of  the  chaste  idyl  of  the  golden¬ 
skinned  maid  and  the  bronze-muscled  warrior  there  is  the  brutal 
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violation  of  the  lawless  soldiery  or  the  honorable  union  of  Castilian 
sire  and  Indian  mother — the  marriage  of  two  races  whose  children 
are  the  messengers  of  mystery  and  the  heralds  of  future  arcana. 

New  gods,  new  masters,  a  new  morality;  hut  in  the  depths,  in  the 
essence  of  his  spirit,  there  is  the  same  being  who  inclines  his  forehead 
before  a  superior  power,  the  same  tireless  trot  in  the  same  endless 
pilgrimage,  the  same  resignation  as  of  one  who  inherits  the  custom 
of  following  what  is  never  reached,  the  same  mystic  cruelty  which 
offers  the  insatiable  deity  the  heart  of  others  and  even  his  own;  and 
all  this  is  continuetl  in  the  blood  of  the  subjugated  indigenes  and  in 
the  blood  of  the  half  breed  whose  formative  period  begins  with  the 
Spanish  concpiest. 

This  new  stage  lasts  300  years,  during  which  the  race  is  modified 
and  institutions  are  established.  The.  administrative  forms  of  Spain 
are  copied  although  in  many  cases,  and  particularly  in  that  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  organization,  the  form  only,  the  working  reality  being  en¬ 
tirely  different.  The  Spanish  municipality  is  a  democratic  institu¬ 
tion,  the  Spanish  American  municipality  a  feudal  one.  *  *  *  Jn 

.Spain  the  municipality  is  a  bulwark  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  but  in  Spanish  America  its  object  is  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
governing  class.  This  is  why  from  the  beginning  the  wars  for  inde¬ 
pendence  have  not  been  democratic  wars — that  is  to  say,  truly  wars 
for  independence.  True  democracy  does  not  exist  in  the  Spanish- 
American  colonial  period,  when  the  con(|uistador  alone  possessed 
rights  and  privileges,  many  of  which  even  to  the  American-born  Span¬ 
iard  were  denied.  The  Indian  is  ever  the  minor,  protected  and  cared 
for  by  some,  exploited  hy  others,  illtreated  by  many,  the  object  of  the 
royal  pity,  and  of  the  inexhaustible  charity  and  affection  of  the  mission¬ 
aries;  but  never  is  he  the  citizen,  never  an  equal  among  equals,  except 
in  that  great  democracy,  the  Christian  Church,  which  recognizes  not 
race,  but  men,  which  distinguishes  neither  master  nor  servant,  hut 
only  free,  immortal  souls. 

And  so  the  Indian  and  the  half  breed,  whose  blood  is  wholly  or  in 
part  that  of  their  forefather  pilgrims,  move  onward  dowm  the  years 
and  centuries,  hack  still  bent  beneath  the  burden,  humble  forehead 
still  inclined  earthward,  and  mind  fixed  on  God.  But  there  is  within 
them  a  vague  feeling  of  offended  justice,  a  mild  in<lignation  the  exact 
nature  of  which  they  can  not  define,  a  feeling  of  rebellion,  the  inherent 
an<l  mute  protest  of  those  whose  lives  are  humiliation  and  suffering, 
who  dream  of  better  things  in  a  future  perhaps  never  to  be  realized. 

During  the  300  years  of  Spanish  dominion  in  Mexico  diverse 
tendencies  appear,  giving  form  and  shape  to  w’hat  will,  later,  con¬ 
stitute  a  nation.  The  most  widely  separated  indigenous  tribes  are 
subjugated  by  .Spanish  arms,  some  of  them  becoming  the  object  of 
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s|)(*cial  attontion  on  tho  part  of  the  missionaries.  Over  vast  terri¬ 
tories  a  truly  tlieoeratie  rejjime  is  established  where,  under  the 
j;overnment  of  (iod  represented  by  his  priest,  the  peaceable  Indian 
tills  his  fields  and  listens,  enraptured,  to  the  sweet  story  of  the  re¬ 
demption  of  man.  The  self-denyin};  Franciscan  and  the  heroic 
.lesuit  penetrate  the  most  inaccessible  mountain  wilds  in  search  of 
the  savafje  and  untractahle  ones,  until  they  are  rounded  up  in  their 
own  ravines  where,  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  divine  symbol 
of  the  cross,  darkened  mind  and  defiant  heart  are  alike  penetrated 
by  the  spirit  of  submission.  In  the  Indian  of  this  type  fear  is 
unknown,  nor  can  his  spirit  be  broken  by  intimidation.  Only  by 
kindness  and  love  can  he  be  dominated  and  led;  and  when,  later, 
the  influence  of  the  missionary  wanes,  its  place  bein"  taken  by  the 
law  in  the  form  of  j'overnmental  oppression,  it  is  from  these  Indians 
the  tjueriUa  chiefs  are  recruited,  it  is  amon"  them  the  most  formid¬ 
able  rebellions  are  planned,  and  the  Ya(|ui  and  the  Maya,  like  the 
South  American  (iuaranf  and  Araucano,  have  known  how  to  live 
primeval  epics  late  into  the  nineteenth  century.  *  *  * 

But  the  missioner  is  poor  like  his  wanl,  the  Indian,  and  like  the 
latter  he  is  humble,  submitting  himself  to  the  superior  power  which 
orders  and  controls.  For  him  the  struggle  is  simple;  having  ac¬ 
cepted  sacrifice  as  the  dominant  note  of  his  life  work,  he  neither 
complains  in  martyrdom  nor  is  unduly  uplifted  in  his  moments  of 
triumph.  There  is  no  inecpiality  of  caste  between  him  and  the 
Indian  as,  together,  they  kneel  to  adore  that  God  before  whose 
approach  all  lesser  and  cruel  divinities  have  fled;  they  are  two 
brother  souls  which  in  the  words  of  one  common  prayer  and  inspired 
hy  one  common  hope  are  together  uplifted  to  the  throne  of  a  just 
God,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  And  beside  the  poverty- 
stricken,  barefoot  Indian  sits  the  missioner,  ecpially  poor  and  unshod, 
teaching  with  infinite  patience  the  alphabet  and  the  principles  of 
religion.  The  church  is  one  and  the  same  for  both;  the  same  hanl 
earth  is  too  often  their  only  bed;  the  same  bread  of  parched  corn  is 
their  daily  sustenance;  the  much  })rized  and  all  too  scarce  working 
tools  included  in  the  missioner’s  outfit  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  as  often  as  in  those  of  the  catechist  in  the  hour  of 
death  both  reeeive  the  same  sacraments,  and  each  finds  in  the  village 
cemetery  his  last  resting  place. 

It  is  in  the  mining  centers  where  human  ambition,  greed  and  avarice 
are  unleashed  and,  like  a  pack  of  wolvt's,  fall  upon  the  treasure  which 
will  permit  the  ragged  adventurer  upon  his  return  to  the  mother 
eountry  to  play  the  part  of  el  fjran  aeftor.  These  colonies  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  form  of  encampments,  hence  their  qualifieation  of  real. 
From  the  beginning,  mining  takes  first  place,  as  its  products  mate- 


Photognpb  from  W.  P.  Youox,  Procreso,  Mexico. 

VIEW  OF  THE  EAST  FACADE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR’S  PALACE,  IN  THE  RUINS  OF  UXMAL,  YUCATAN. 

This  border  zone,  about  10  feet  wide,  is  most  handsomely  and  elaborately  carved  and  adorned  with  twined  flliet  moldine  and  ornate  snouted  masks. 
The  broad  space  below  is  filled  with  bold  fretwork,  Interrupted  bv  the  wonderful  over^door  trophy,  the  central  feature  of  which  is  a  life  size 
human  figure,  sculptured  in  the  round  and  seated  in  a  niche  with  festooned  base.  The  head  was  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  and  colossal 
headdress,  most  of  which  remains. 
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rializo  most  rapidly  and  in  the  tangible  form  of  the  most  tempting  of 
all  metals — the  metal  which  purchases  utilities  and  luxuries,  which 
alike  satisfies  desire  and  hypercritical  virtue.  Silver  was  the  source 
and  creator  of  many  a  title  and  pedigree.  ‘‘  For  what  thou  didst 
contrihute” — so  ran  the  royal  pergamines — titles  were  conferred, 
and  entailed  estates  established.  Many  a  Spanish  soldier  who  had 
followed  the  royal  colors  in  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,  and  who 
came  to  America  to  better  his  fortune,  halted  in  the  real  long 
enough  to  entirely  refurbish  his  pedigree — which  if  not  badly  tar¬ 
nished  was  surely  mildewed — with  that  most  excellent  first  aid  to 
damaged  honor — gold  dust.  There  in  the  camp  the  indigenous  race 
did  not  maintain  itself  in  the  same  purity  as  in  the  mission  centers. 
There  the  facile  contact  of  the  Spaniard  with  the  Indian,  servile  by 
constant  humiliation,  favored  the  formation  of  the  new  race.  In 
the  camp,  the  religious  spirit  was  represented  by  the  church  rather 
than  the  missioner,  and  into  the  church  the  fortunate  miner  poured 
his  treasure  in  the  form  of  elaborate  altars  and  melodious  chimes  of 
hells  which  were  truly  silver  tongued.  Witness,  yc  churches  of  Taxco, 
of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  the  many,  many  others  whose  towers  like 
uplifted  arms  rise  forever  heavenward,  imploring  pardon  and  mercy 
for  the  ever-increasing  sin  and  suffering;  ye,  who  show  forth  in  the 
foliage  of  arch  and  column,  in  the  massive  gold  of  thy  retahles,  in 
thy  paintings  by  master  hands — miracles  of  color  and  inspirations  of 
love;  the  golden  notes  which  vibrate  from  thy  belfry,  towers  scatter 
abroad  that  strong,  vital  spirit,  harsh  hut  withal  religious,  of  the 
('astilian,  who  whether  full  of  pride  and  crime  or  an  ensample  of 
virtue  and  nobility  of  soul  was  ever  full  to  repletion  of  pious  zeal. 

The  Spaniard  was  not  much  given  to  agriculture.  He,  neverthe¬ 
less,  established  immense  grazing  ranges  in  which  cattle  thrived 
greatly  with  small  attention  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  hut  under  the 
constant  vigilance  of  the  Indian  who  under  the  trees  in  the  wide 
pastures,  sunkissed  by  day  and,  by  night,  under  the  friendly  stars  of 
the  spacious  firmament  of  the  high  plateau,  found  something  akin 
to  his  old  errant  pilgrimage.  Sometimes  land  w'as  parcelled  out  for 
cultivation,  hut  in  each  case  it  was  the  hands  of  the  Indian  which 
guided  the  plow  and  it  was  his  sweat  which  enriched  the  soil.  Long 
and  diflicult  was  his  daily  tjisk,  and  in  many  cases  so  merciless  his 
treatment,  that  the  indignant  compassion  of  the  missioners  was 
stirred.  Notable  among  those  who  raised  voices  of  protest  was  the 
illustrious  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  who  <lemanded  unceasingly  that 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  he  bettered  *  ♦  *  IJy  this  time  the 

.Vfrican  element  has  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico,  hut  it  forms  no 
appreciable  part  of  the  ethnic  components  which  finally  combine 
to  constitute  the  nation.  The  Indians  who  were  encomendado,  or 
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contractpd,  to  sonu*  of  tin*  Spaiiisli  land  and  mine  owners  offer  tlie 
most  painfni  e\am[)le  of  human  suffering  and  degradation.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  all  the  eiicnmetulrnts  were  inhuman  monsters,  aiul 
more  than  a  few  times  was  the  hlaek  misi*rv  of  the  o|)pressed  sons 
(»f  Anahuae  mitigated  by  flashes  of  human  kindness  and  pity. 

Meanwhile,  eenteis  of  eulture  were  gradually  being  evolved  in  the 
cities.  The  univei’sity  makes  its  appearance  in  Spanish  America 
long  before  it  appears  in  the  Knglish  colonies  of  America.  The 
printing  press  flourishes  ami  the  si.xteenth  century  witne.sses  in 
Me.xico  great  activity  in  mattem  pertaining  to  the  extension  of 
knowledge.  (Vrtain  literature,  however,  could  not  he  imported,  as 
the  government  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  radical 
and  disintegrating  ideas,  and  the  clergy,  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of 
heresies  which  in  their  judgment  would  have  plunged  the  minds  of 
the  newly  converted  into  a  chaos  of  doubt  and  confusion. 

The  viceroys  were,  on  the  whole,  good  and  able  men.  For  the 
most  part  they  honestly  tried  to  represent  the  Spanish  monarch  in 
a  w<»rthy  and  dignified  manner.  If  they  sinned,  it  was  because  of 
weakness  or  political  necessity,  rather  than  personal  perversity.  In 
any  case,  their  influence  could  not  extend  to  the  distant  provinces; 
Imt  by  means  of  the  avdleiicias  or  tribunals,  and  magistracies,  they 
endeavored  to  procure  a  good  administration  and  to  execute  justice, 
so  far  as  was  possible  in  a  time  when  hearts  had  to  he  indeed  of  iron 
to  emerge  triumphant  from  the  daily  struggle.  From  Mexico,  em¬ 
bassies  were  sent  to  the  Orient  and  Japan’s  fii’st  contact  with  white 
pei)ples  was  through  Mexican  missionaries. 

The  work  of  racial  fusit)n  slowly  proceeded.  Whether  the  Spanish 
erred  in  trying  to  civilize  and  assimilate  the  Indian,  thus  creating  a 
new  race  and  a  new  culture,  instead  of  exterminating  him,  as  did  the 
Fnglish-speaking  whites  while  transplanting  to  American  soil  the 
civilization  of  Kurope,  is  a  matter  that  must  he  <lecided  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  narrow  views  accorded  a  merely  political  undertaking, 
l)ut  with  that  breadth  of  vision  and  ample  judgment  demanded  by 
the  supreme  good  of  humanity.  If  the  Spanish  conquistador  did 
wrong  in  his  attempt — however  humanly  impei-fect — to  respect,  con¬ 
serve,  and  protect  a  race,  perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the  perfect 
»>rganization  and  easy  functioning  of  institutions  transplanted  from 
Kurope  to  benefit  the  whites,  is  history’s  to  decide;  hut  it  may  con¬ 
fidently  he  asserted  that  the  Spanish  conquistador  can  with  erect  head 
and  unlowered  front  pre.sent  himself  before  that  tribunal  pending 
its  supreme  decisicui.  *  *  * 

And  the  Indian,  whether  in  his  isolated  valley  where,  poor  in  silver, 
he  views  with  a|)|)rehension  the  steady  encroachment  of  the  white  or, 
yonder  in  the  broad  u|)land  ranches  and  in  the  mine,  irredeemably 
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lumiul  to  his  white  master,  still  follows  the  long  trail  of  his  unending 
pilgrimage,  his  hack  ev'er  bowed  beneath  the  burden,  by  his  side  the 
half-breed  brother,  his  gaze  still  fixed  on  the  miseries  of  life,  his  heart 
still  mutely  uplifted  to  God.  And  as  he  goes,  in  his  breast  smolders 
a  nebulous  rebellion,  and  with  it  all  a  vague  aspiration  of  better 
things,  to  he  realized  in  an  always  distant  and  deceptive  future,  a 
mirage,  as  it  were,  of  hope  as  diaphanous  as  the  wisp  of  cloud  on  the 
far  horizon.  *  *  * 

The  Indian  adored  God  and  venerated  the  king  and  his  represent¬ 
atives.  The  European-born  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  of  his  condition  and  counted  securely  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
Indian.  The  American-born  white  was,  as  it  were,  the  conscience, 
the  living  witness  of  inherent  rights  and  their  enforced  deprivation; 
the  personification  of  restless  ambition  toward  what  he  believed  was 
his;  and  the  audacious  embodiment  of  enlightened  spirit  and  offended 
feeling;  moreover,  he  is  the  man  destined  to  achieve  the  imlependence 
of  the  nations  in  Hispanic  America. 

Heading,  more  or  less  well  digested;  the  movement  toward  liberty 
on  the  part  of  the  English-speaking  colonies  of  America  which 
was  immediately  imitated  in  both  continents;  the  philosophical 
doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  Utopias  of  dreamers  who 
talked  of  social  organizations  created  in  the  abstract  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion;  all  this  fermented  in  the  spirit  of  the  American  white,  already 
ripe  for  rebellion,  to  the  peril  of  ancient  powers  resolved  at  any  cost 
to  sustain  themselves.  The  Indian,  the  legitimate  owner  of  the  soil, 
becomes  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  contending  parties.  At 
first  he  upholds  the  high  powers  that  be — God  and  the  king — 
against  the  movement  for  freedom.  In  some  cases  it  was  the  indis¬ 
cipline  of  camp  life  and  the  depredations  which  generally  accompany 
revolution  which  attracted  him;  in  othei’s,  fewer,  it  was  the  dawning 
national  conscience  which  began  to  make  itself  known;  and  in  still 
other  and  greatly  more  numerous  cases,  it  was  the  conviction  that 
the  war  of  independence  was  divinel}’  approved,  or  that  reparation 
was  to  be  made  to  a  dethroned  monarch,  which  brought  the  Indian  to 
serve  in  the  insurgent  files  and  to  contribute  his  blood  to  the  creation 
of  new  nations. 

The  masses  of  humanity  which  enriched  with  their  blood  the  soil 
where  bloomed  the  red  flower  of  liberty,  were  always  docile,  easily 
influenced  and  submissive  to  superior  authority.  By  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  the  simple  Indians  flock  to  the  standards  of  three  parish 
priests — Hidalgo,  Matamoros  and  Morelos  who,  on  assuming  the 
shoulder-strap  did  not  thereby  abandon  the  maniple  or  cease  with 
anointed  hands  to  bless  their  following  hosts — because  behind 
these  priests  the  Indian  saw  the  divinity  who  had  shaped  their 
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destinies  from  tlie  time  of  their  priest  kin^s  to  that  of  their  priest 
warriors.  An  (‘arthcpuike  in  Venezuela  l>eeomes  the  punishment  of 
(lod,  and  |>roduces  "tTater  dismay  than  a  whole  series  of  militarv 
disasters.  The  heroic  hut  obstinate  citizen  of  Pasto  resist(‘d  Bolivar 
even  to  the  point  where  the  latter  feared  for  his  life,  until  his  bishop 
is  converted  into  a  collaborator  and  chief.  Excommunication  can 
effect  great  things,  until  such  time  as  the  people  comprt‘hend  that 
there  are  bishops  in  both  armies,  and  that  (lod  does  not  take  dcdinite 
sides  in  the  great  contest. 

During  the  long  continued  shock  of  war,  in  which  the  enemy  is 
measured,  the  bandit  converted  into  the  soldier  and  the  small  chief 
into  the  general,  the  national  conscience  is  being  shaped  in  harsh 
lines  bj'  lieavy  hammering,  so  that  when  the  struggle  is  enihal  and 
liberty  won  there  remains,  still,  tlie  work  of  finishing  and  perfecting. 

A  century  has  now  passed  since  the  colossal  task  was  begun,  and 
still  it  can  not  he  called  completed,  ('lose  scrutiny  reveals  the  same 
superimposed  layers  in  the  body  politic.  The  white  achieved  in¬ 
dependence  and,  by  the  same  stroke,  the  overlordship  of  the  indigene 
who  is  still,  as  ever,  the  oppressed  one,  while  the  half-breed  is  the  link 
which  lives  either  like  the  Indian  or  in  contact  with  the  white,  from 
whom  he  can  scarcely  he  distinguished.-  And  here  and  there  arise, 
as  glorious  exceptions,  unujue  bronze-skinned  men,  black-haired  and 
hlack-ej’ed,  who  by  sheer  force  of  genius  impose  their  will  and  become 
the  directors  of  nations. 

But  in  judging  the  soul  of  the  nation  it  is  not  these  e.xceptions  who 
should  be  taken  as  the  type.  Not  Iturhide  the  white,  nor  Juarez  the 
Indian,  nor  even  Porfirio  Diaz  the  half-breed,  represent  or  epitomize 
in  themselves  the  soul  of  the  Mexican  people.  It  must  he  looked 
for  in  the  activities  of  the  masses,  in  their  typical  ways  of  living,  in 
their  aspirations  and  ideals;  how  the  man  of  mixed  blood  lives  must 
he  seen;  it  must  he  known  what  part  the  white  man  plays  in  that 
great  nation  of  fifteen  millions  of  undying  souls — that  nation  which 
the  world  views  with  wonder  and  amazement. 

Because,  rightly  considered,  the  life  of  Mexico  is  amazing.  The 
Indian,  considered  by  many  as  a  dead-weight  which,  as  the  convict 
his  chain  and  ball,  the  nation  must  drag,  an  eternal  impediment  to 
liberty  of  action,  is  nevertheless  an  active  element  in  the  national 
life,  a  factor  which  in  Mexico  represents  a  wealth  of  virtues  and 
which,  because  of  indifference  or  a  too  facile  agreement  with  pre¬ 
conceived  theories,  has  never  been  recognized.  The  half-breed  may 
perhaps  to-day  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  national  life, 
and  the  white  stamp  the  seal  of  his  refined  culture  on  the  nation’s 
activities,  thus  keeping  it  in  contact  with  European  civilization. 
But  the  Indian,  the  constructor  of  pyramids  and  empires,  whose 
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spontiineity  of  spirit  has  luH*n  repressed  for  centuries,  liarbours  a  per¬ 
fect!}’  justifial)Ie  lack  of  confidence  in  tlie  white  wlio,  lavish  in  promises 
when  he  has  need  of  the  Indian,  is  extremely  forgetful  of  him  when 
that  need  is  past.  But  when  the  Indian  becomes  the  direeto- 
his  work  will  he  stamped  with  that  same  wealth  of  patience  and  de¬ 
votion  which  he  put  into  it  when  directed  by  others. 

How  shall  that  spirit,  not  so  much  asleep  as  suffocated  by  the 
weight  of  oppressi(U),  he  rousetl  {  Where  is  the  magic  wand  at  whose 
touch  the  Indian  will  arise  clothetl  in  all  those  fundamental  virtues 
which  are  inherently  his  afid  purged  of  those  vices  which  have  been 
his  enslavement  (  When  will  the  Indian  stand  erect  in  the  full  stat¬ 
ure  of  manhood  and,  with  arms  uplifted,  chant,  not  as  of  old  monoto¬ 
nous  hymns  to  the  rising  sun,  hut  the  vibrant  paean  of  his  soul’s  inde¬ 
pendence;  when,  in  unison  with  other  souls  as  independent  as  his, 
will  he  realize  the  grandeur  of  their  common  task,  the  welding  of  a 
nation  f  In  other  words,  what  must  he  done  to  make  the  Indian 
the  active  force  he  should  he  and  not  what  he  has  been  compelled 
to  he— an  involuntary  opposition.  It  would  he  madness  to  hope  to 
answer  this  ({uestion  in  such  fashion  that  all  would  agree,  hut  as  to 
some  parts  of  that  answer  there  can  he  no  dissenting  voice. 

The  Mexican  Indian  needs  education,  and  by  education  is  not 
meant  schools  merely,  for  the  schot)l  itself  may  he  perverted  into  an 
instrument  of  oppression  and  a  (leadening  of  the  spirit.  What  the 
Indian  needs  is  an  education  which  will  teach  him  to  respect  himself, 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  and  which  will  provide  the 
means  for  the  harmonious  development  of  these  three  phases  of  his 
being.  His  life  needs  to  he  lifted  to  a  higher  level;  his  ambition 
roused  to  the  point  where  he  will  crave  greater  ease  and  comfort  than 
he  now  enjoys;  he  needs  better  remuneration  for  his  work  and  to  he 
taught  not  to  waste  that  remuneration  in  gambling  nor  to  permit  it 
to  be  discounted  in  a  peonage  which  reduces  him  to  positive  slavery. 
The  Indian  was  always  agricultural,  and  still  is,  essentially.  His 
early  love  for  the  soil,  long  weakened  and  deadened,  must  be  revived 
and  suflicient  land  given  him  on  which  to  raise  his  daily  bread.  He 
must  be  taught  to  live  hygienically,  his  family  ties  must  be  strength¬ 
ened,  and  the  old-style  Mexican  leva  destroyed,  that  special  form  of 
conscription  which  reduces  w’omen  to  hiding  their  husbands,  the  un¬ 
married  youth  to  take  to  the  hills  like  wild  beasts,  and  a  whole  people 
to  view  the  government,  not  as  their  servitor  and  helper,  but  as  the 
master  who  terrorizes,  the  lash  of  an  insatiable  Moloch,  the  Huitzito- 
pochtli  who  still  subsists  and  whose  food  is  (juivering  human  flesh. 

The  Indian  must  be  educated  in  the  practises  of  good  citizenship; 
he  brought  to  understand  the  elementary  problems  of  government  in 
his  parish,  village,  and  municipality;  later,  given  some  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  mechanism  of  national  government  and  to  realize  that  his 
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vote  as  citizen  has  a  power  wluch  far  surpasses  tiiat  of  tlie  revolu¬ 
tionary  musket  and  <;un.  Schools  must  he  estahlishe<l  everywhere, 
so  that  no  cliild  shall  lack  a  place  where  he  may  learn  all  that  which 
no  citizen  can  afford  to  miss;  all  those  imitations  of  alien  ways  which 
can  in  Mexico  strike  no  abiding  root  must  he  put  to  one  side.  Many 
there  are,  however,  who  still  believe  that  miracles  can  he  performed 
by  the  use  of  artificial  and  exotic  remedies. 

The  Mexican  school  was  in  the  hefjinnin^  the  t)hl-time  school  of 
Spain  and  it  produced  great  men  and  enormous  masses  of  the  igno¬ 
rant.  It  then  found  inspiration  in  the  English  system  only  to 
jiroduce  the  same  results.  Later  still  France  ami  things  French 
had  the  place  of  honor,  hut  Mexico  continued  to  produce  great 
men  and  enormous  masses  of  the  ignorant.  To-day  the  new  magic 
wand  hails  from  the  Tnited  States  in  the  form  of  American 
organization,  American  curriculums,  and  American  text-hooks. 
But  neither  will  these  perform  the  miracle  so  ardently  ilesired. 
Whether  Spanish,  French,  Lancasterian,  or  Yankee  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance.  What  does  matter  is  that  there  should  he  schools,  and  ever 
imu’e  schools;  buildings  which  are  palaces  in  the  capital  cities  where 
the  children  gaze  wide  eyed  on  the  beauties  of  gilded  and  vaulted 
ceiling,  simple  white-washed  class  rooms  in  the  small  towns,  the 
small  cabin  in  the  remote  village,  the  leafy  verdure  of  the  spreading 
trees  at  the  tn)pical  cross  roads;  rich  or  poor,  exalted  or  humble, 
but  schooht,  many  schools,  and  ever  mtire  schools;  and  teachers,  a 
multitude  of  teachers  who,  while  imparting  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  will  also  implant  a  knowledge  of  the  patria 
in  which  Mexicans  live  and  which  is  their  precious  heritage;  and  that 
this  be  done  at  once,  without  delay;  that  no  more  weary  years  be 
spent  in  the  meticulous  consideration  of  plans  and  projects  involving 
great  organizations,  for  the  matter  is  of  immediate  urgency;  it  brooks 
of  no  delay. 

Xor  should  this  work  begin  from  above,  but  from  the  lowest  founda¬ 
tion  level.  “  If  thou  knowest  aught,  teach  it,”  should  be  the  motto 
for  the  spread  of  the  new  gospel  which,  if  obeye<l,  will  bring  to  pass 
in  Mexico  a  new  Pentecost,  when  with  tongues  ‘‘  as  of  fire  ”  and  as 

of  a  mighty  rushing  wind  ”  mouths  shall  be  opened  and  lips  unsealed 
t«)  speak  to  all  the  disinherited  a  message  of  love,  of  eijuality,  and  of 
retlemption. 

If  the  Mexican  Indian  had  not  been  essentially  good  and  innocent, 
he  had  not  been  so  easily  the  victim  of  the  white  during  the  long 
centuries.  But  already  the  latter  begins  t»)  realize  that  the  day  is 
past  when  he  can  dream  of  being  the  lord  of  Indian  life,  property, 
and  honor;  he  begins  now  to  perceive  the  need  of  cooperation  if  he 
would  not  precipitate  a  catastrophe  in  which  he  would  be  the  first 
to  perish.  *  *  *  Let  the  European  white  bring  an  open  mind 
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to  those  currents  wliich  set  futiireward,  and  a  spirit  ready  to  respond 
to  all  those  un(|uiet  iidluences  which  make  up  the  "reat  propulsive 
force  of  the  world  to-day.  Let  the  Indian  hrinjj  his  steady  con¬ 
stancy,  that  tireless  dofj  trot  of  the  errant  pil»;rim  which  coveis 
leagues  and  leagues  without  stop  or  rest;  that  gaze  earthward  hent 
which  reminds  that  we  are  dust,  and  that  spirit  fixed  on  high  to  re- 
memher  that  resignation  is  virtue  hut  self-contempt  a  crime,  and 
that  there  is  One  above  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  Let  the 
mestizo  combine  in  his  spirit  the  best  (jualities  of  the  two  races, 
softening  the  abrupt  contrasts  and,  brother  to  both,  woi’k  out  in  his 
own  being  the  destiny  appointed  by  the  just  God  of  nations.  And 
in  this  fusion  will  he  accomplished  the  miracle  which  still  remains 
to  he  wrought. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  imperfect  fusion  of  races,  the  sharp 
distinction  of  classes  which  has  existed,  and  the  lack  of  proportion 
Ix'tween  the  different  social  strata  in  culture  and  the  essentials  of 
daily  living,  Mexico  has  achieved  during  her  century  of  independence 
aimazing  results.  The  treacherous  sands  of  open  roadsteatls  have 
been  converted  into  harbours  where  the  ships  of  many  nations  ride 
safely  at  anchor:  the  force  of  flood  and  cascade  has  been  harnessed 
to  the  wheels  of  peaceful  labor;  a  network  of  steel  rails  is  slowly 
hut  surely  binding  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  nation  together;  pest¬ 
holes,  spreading  disease  and  death  broadcast,  have  become  model 
towns  to  he  imitated  by  other  nations;  epi<lemics  have  been  com¬ 
bated  with  an  eiu'rgy  and  such  success  as  to  evoke  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  I'nited  States,  who  pride 
themselves  o!i  being  the  foremost  in  the  world ;  the  great  and  almost 
sacred  metropolis,  the  center  of  the  national  government  and  affec¬ 
tion,  has  been  drained  by  a  sj’stem  of  great  tunnels;  palaces  have 
been  constructed  hardly  less  imposing  than  the  ancient  pyra¬ 
mids.  Aiul  in  the  century  of  independence  now  being  celebrated, 
Mexico  has  known  how  to  repel  the  invader  and,  in  the  struggle 
with  the  foreign  host,  to  overcome  or,  under  the  stress  of  superior 
force,  to  fall  with  honor  on  the  field  of  battle.  Mexico,  moreover, 
has  known  how  to  raise,  in  sanguinary  revolution,  the  banner  of 
naleeming  principles,  to  weld  the  national  spirit  in  the  cleansing 
fire  of  national  disaster,  under  the  crushing  blows  of  misery,  suffering, 
and  austere  privation  and,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  lay  aside  the 
warrior’s  insignia  and  take  up  the  work  of  administration.  And, 
finally,  after  half  a  century  of  cruel  struggle  she  was  able  to  give 
herself  thirty  yeai-s  of  peace,  during  which  her  national  credit 
exceeded,  or  at  least  e(|ualled,  that  of  the  most  highly  considered 
nations  of  the  world,  and  when  her  name  was  always  pnmounced 
with  respect.  ♦  *  ♦ 
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I’ilfirim  Mexico!  As  over,  tliy  pilf^rini  soul  moves  on  over  the 
rou"h  precipitous  road.  May  God  j^uide  thee  and  hriiifi  thee  at 
last  to  the  end  of  thy  Ion",  Ion"  journey,  to  take  thine  appointed  j 

place  in  the  "real  concert  of  nations!  May  the  ea"le  at  last  devour  “| 

the  serpent!  j 


IMCKTINKNT  KXGKUPTS  I'ROM  MEXIGAN  ARCIIIVOS.  : 

A 

Moctezuma  on  the  Arrival  of  Cortes. — And  it  came  to  pass  that 
'riilancalqui,  Moctezuma’s  chief  messenger,  arrived  in  Mexico  where  J 

he  was  well  received  hy  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  recounted  at  1 

length  how  he  had  seen  the  Great  Captain,  Ilernan  Cortes,  and  the 
reply  which  the  latter  gave  him.  .  .  .  And  Moctezuma’s  spirit 
grieved  within  him,  foreseeing  all  that  would  befall.  He  thanked 
Tlilancah|ui  for  his  faithful  work  on  the  long  road  and  afterwards 
spake  to  him,  saying:  Thou  dost  already  know,  Tlilancahiui,  of  the 
go(ul  will  I  hear  thee  by  the  deeds  I  have  rendered  thee,  which  1, 
in  turn,  wish  now  to  receive  from  thee;  since  the  Gods  have  tired 
of  us  and  have  left  us  in  the  hands  of  these  strangers,  our  new  Gods 
that  are,  with  time  ...  to  Night,  the  lord  of  darkness  and  our 
master,  to  the  powers  of  the  air,  whose  slaves  we  he,  Tlilancalqui. 

Even  so  let  it  he;  let  them  come  who.  have  come.  Where  may  we 
go  f  .  .  .  Hear  me,  my  son,  for  I  entrust  to  thee  my  poor  unhappy 
children  .  .  .  see  to  it,  thou,  that  when  I  die  at  the  hands  of  those  ^ 

who  ev(‘n  now  are  on  the  way,  our  cruel  enemies,  in  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  their  hearts,  do  not  slay  them:  Oh,  my  son,  I  heg  thee  to 
hide,  shelter,  and  cherish  them,  for  when  I  lie  low,  no  mercy  will  be 
shown  them  nor  any  pity  whatsoever,  hut  rather  will  they  seek  to  4 

exterminate  them.  For  that  reason  I,  from  this  very  moment,  place 
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tlipin  in  thy  can*  and  kecpin":  <loal  justly  with  tluMu,  I  pray  thoo. 
as  with  thino  own  children  and  grandchildren;  hide  in  thy  secret 
places  those  who  may  escape  the  enemies’  hands,  and  love  them  as  I 
have  love<l  thee;  Because,  look  thee  well,  and  d<»  not  doubt  my 
words,  for  everythin*;  I  have  foretold  will  come  to  pass,  for  this 
stran{;e  and  cruel  dominion  will  cost  many  deaths  in  these  kingdoms 
of  the  worhl,  which  long  time  ago  I  foretold  .  .  .  and  which  will 
befall  to  the  letter.  And  l(M>k  well  to  what  I  tell  thee,  that  those 
who  reign  and  govern  in  accordance  with  the  stranger’s  (‘omniand, 
which  is  not  and  never  will  be  government,  hut  slavery:  and  if  the 
Gods  should  spare  thy  life,  thou  wilt  think  upon  all  I  am  now  telling 
thee.  And  should  I  escape  death  I  shall  no  longer  he  King  hut 
TequUlatn,  and  in  me  shall  come  to  an  end  the  I.iords,  thrones,  chairs, 
and  courts  which  the  ancient  Kings  beheld  and  enjoyed,  because  in 

me,  who  am  Moctezuma,  everything  will  end . Vnd  as  Mocte- 

zuma  finishe<l  sp(‘aking  he  arose,  his  head  bowed  with  grief  and  his 
face  wet  with  tears,  so  that  we  were  filled  with  pity  and  compassion. 
— Hernando  Almrodn  Teznznmnc  in  “Cronica  Mexicana,”  pp.  (iOtbTOO. 

Padre  Las  Casas  speaks  for  the  Indian. — And  the  ('hancellor,  reseat¬ 
ing  himself,  said  to  the  Priest,  ‘‘Master  Bartolom^,  His  Majesty 
orders  thee  to  speak.”  Thereu|>on,  Las  (’asas,  uncovering  his  hea<l 
and  bowing  humbly,  began  his  speech  in  this  manner:  ‘‘Most  high 
and  powerful  King  ami  I..ord,  I  am  one  of  those  who  first  went  to 
the  Indies,  many  years  have  I  been  living  there,  in  which  these 
eyes  have  beheld  many  things,  not  in  histories  which  might  lie, 
but  palpable  things  my  hands  have  touched,  committed  against 
those  gentle  and  peaceful  people,  the  greatest  and  most  inhuman 
cruelties  never  before  perpetrated  in  an}’  age,  nor  even  by  cruel, 
barbarous  and  irrational  men,  and  this  without  cau.se  or  reason,  but 
solely  moved  by  greed  and  our  insatiable  thirst  for  gold.  These 
cruelties  have  been  perpetrated  in  two  ways;  One  by  unjust  and 
most  cruel  wars  waged  against  peaceful,  home-abiding  Indians  who 
did  no  harm  to  any  in  lands  where  there  were  formerly  people  and 
nations  which  have  been  made  to  perish  from  the  earth;  the  other 
was,  after  they  had  killed  the  natural  owners  and  chiefs  of  the 
lands,  the  remnant  still  alive  was  reduced  to  slavery  and  scattered, 
in  groups  of  fifty  or  one  hundred,  thrusting  some  into  mines  where, 
eventually,  because  of  the  incredible  hardships  they  endure*!  in 
mining  the  gold,  they  all  died.  I  leave  all  these  people  -wherever 
there  are  Spanianls— actually  perishing  in  these  two  w'ays,  and  I 
might  add  that  one  of  those  who  helped  in  this  terrible  tyranny  was 
my  own  father,  though  he  is  now  beyond  all  that.  Beholding  all 
this,  I  bestirred  myself  to  action,  not  because  I  was  a  better  Christian 
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than  anybody  else,  hut  moved  by  natural  pity  and  eompassion  when 
I  eontemplated  those  people  who  suffered  sueh  {jreat  and  undeserved 
outrages.  And  so  I  have  eome  to  these  kingdoms  to  give  notice  of 
all  to  His  ('atholic  Majesty,  thy  grandfather.  I  fouml  His  Highness 
at  Placencia,  where  I  told  him  what  I  have  just  .said,  and  where  he 
received  me  kindly  and  promised  a  remedy  which  he  would  suggest 
at  Seville.  Later  on  he  died  on  the  way,  and  so  neither  my  recpiest 
nor  his  Royal  purpose  was  carried  out.  After  his  death  I  related  to 
the  Governors  who  at  the  time  were  the  Spanish  Cardinal  Fray 
Francisco  Xim^nez  and  the  Adriano,  who  at  present  is  Cardinal  of 
Tortosa,  wh<»  took  such  proper  action  whereby  these  great  outrages 
may  cea.se,  so  that  those  peoples  may  not  perish;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  persons  who  were  commissioned  to  execute  these  provisions  were 
not  competent  to  root  out  such  great  wickedness  or  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  justice  and  righteousness.  When  Your  Majesty  came,  I  returned 
to  this  matter,  and  made  it  known  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  remedie<l  before  now  had  not  the  Great  (’hancellor  at  Zaragossa 
died  untimely.  And  now  1  am  again  working  on  the  same  subject, 
and  there  do  not  lack  Ministers,  enemies  of  all  virtue  and  goodness 
who,  for  their  own  interest,  work  actively  that  this  great  wrong  shall 
not  be  righted. 

It  is  so  much  Your  Majesty’s  business  to  understand  and  remedy 
this  matter  that,  apart  from  what  concerns  your  own  Royal  will,  none 
of  the  kingdoms  possessed  by  Your  Majesty,  nor  all  of  them  together, 
can  begin  to  compare  with  the  States  and  properties  which  exist 
throughout  that  new  world.  And  in  acquainting  Your  Majesty  of 
all  this  I  am  sure  that  I  render  Your  Majesty  one  of  the  greatest 
services  that  any  subject  ever  rendered  to  any  Prince  or  ruler  in  the 
World.  And  I  do  it  not  that  I  seek  or  desire  to  obtain  any  favor  or 
reward  whatsoever  from  Your  Majesty, — I  do  not  even  do  it  to  serve 
Your  Majesty,  for  it  is  true  (and  I  speak  with  all  the  respect  and 
reverence  which  is  due  such  an  exalted  Lord)  that  I  did  not  go  from 
this  place  to  that  far  distant  corner  of  the  earth  to  serve  Your 
Majesty — except  the  loyalty  which  I  owe  my  king  as  a  subject — 
had  I  not  thought  and  believed  that  in  so  doing  I  was  offering  a 
sacrifice  to  God ;  but  as  the  I.K)rd  is  so  jealous  and  solicitous  of  His 
honor,  and  as  it  is  to  Him  that  every  creature  owes  his  honor  and 
glory,  I  cannot  take  a  single  step  in  this  matter,  since  it  is  only  for 
His  sake  1  do  burden  my  shoulders,  in  the  certain  hope,  moreover, 
of  bringing  about  inestimable  blessings  to  Your  Majesty:  And  in  order 
to  ratify  and  confirm  what  I  have  said,  I  now  repeat  and  affirm  that 
1  renounce  any  grace  or  temporary  reward  which  Your  Majesty  might 
be  willing  and  able  to  grant  me,  and  if  at  any  time  I  or  any  person  in 
my  behalf  should  seek  or  desire  any  favor  directly  or  indirectly  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  aforesaid  matters,  for  which  Your  Majesty 
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inijiht  "ivo  luo  cmlit,  I  would  sooner  be  taken  for  a  disloyal  and 
deeeitful  subject  of  iny  Kin"  and  Lord. 

Besides  wbat  bas  been  stated,  those  people,  iny  most  powerful 
Lord,  with  whom  the  new  world  is  crowded,  are  (piite  capable  of 
practisin"  the  ('bristian  faith,  and  likewise  of  all  virtues  and  good 
customs,  by  the  practice  of  a  good  and  reasonable  doctrine;  they  are 
moreover  by  nature  free,  having  their  natural  Kings  and  Lords  who 
govern  them:  And  as  to  what  the  Most  Reverend  Bishop  said  of  their 
being  servants  by  nature,  of  whom  the  philospher  says  that  vif/eitten 
bufuilo  uaturaliter  xunt  rectnrea  et  domini  alionim,  and  deficieutes  a 
ratioues  natural  iter  sunt  servi,  it  should  he  said  that  between  the  real 
intention  of  the  philospher  and  the  statement  of  the  Kev'erend 
Bishop  there  is  as  wiile  a  difference  as  between  heaven  and  the  earth; 
and  if  what  the  Ifeverend  Bishop  said  were  true,  the  philosopher 
must  have  been  a  gentile  or  a  heathen,  who  must  he  burning  now  in 
hell  and,  therefore,  we  should  use  of  his  doctrine  only  as  much  as  fits 
our  Holy  Faith  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian  religion.  Our 
('bristian  Religion  is  uniform  and  eipial,  and  adapts  itself  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  whom  it  accepts  equally,  rejecting  none,  nor 
does  it  deprive  any  of  them  of  its  liberty  and  power,  nor  does  it 
enslave  any  of  them  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  a  natura  servants 
or  free,  as  the  Reverend  Bishop  seems  to  imply  and,  therefore,  it 
will  he  proper  for  Your  Royal  Majesty,  at  the  beginning  of  your 
reign  over  these  lands,  to  make  an  end  forever  of  the  horrible  tyranny 
before  Ciod  and  men  which  has  been  exercised,  a  tyranny  which  has 
caused  so  much  suffering,  misery  and  irreparable  loss  in  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  human  race,  to  the  end  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  (he  sake  of  those  people,  and  that  Your  Royal  State 
may  enjoy  prosperity  for  many  years  to  come  .  .  .  Thus,  spake  Fray 
Bartolome  for  a  good  three-(|uarters  of  an  hour,  the  King  and  every 
one  present  having  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  and  noting 
every  word  he  uttered. 

— Bihlioteca  Mexicana,  Ilistoria  de  las  Indias,\o\.  II,  pp.  474-475. 

An  Intimate  Portrait  of  Morelos. — Inguiry  and  Search. — In  the 
Holy  Office  of  the  Mexican  Inquisition,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
the  month  of  November,  1815,  the  Inquisitor  Doctor  Don  Manuel  de 
Floi  •es,  having  opened  his  morning  audience,  desired  that  I,  the 
umlersigned  secretary,  should  question  an  ecclesiastic  held  in  the 
secret  cells  of  this  Holy  Office;  and  having  therefore  gone  to  the 
second  court  room,  they  presented  him  to  me,  and  being  interrogated, 
he  said  he  was  Jose  Marfa  Morelos,  horn  in  the  city  of  ^'alladolid, 
fifty-one  years  of  age,  an  ecclesiastic  by  profession,  in  height  a  little 
less  than  five  feet,  stout  of  figure  and  full  of  face,  having  a  thick 
black  heard,  a  mole  behind  his  left  ear,  two  warts  on  the  left  side  of 
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his  forohoad,  and  a  scar  on  the  calf  of  his  left  leg;  and  furthermore 
he  said  he  was  wearing  a  shirt  of  fine  linen,  a  waistcoat  of  black 
broadcloth,  trousers  of  blue  broadcloth,  white  cotton  stockings,  high 
shoes,  a  jacket  of  calico  printed  in  blue  on  a  white  ground,  a  handker¬ 
chief  of  Toledan  silk,  and  a  silk  cap;  an(l  that  in  his  cell  he  had  a 
jacket  of  calico  with  a  white  ground,  an  old  linen  shirt,  a  striped 
sarape,  a  white  handkerchief,  two  small  bags,  some  Galician  hose, 
and  a  fpiilted  vest.  And  the  warden  said  that  he  would  put  him  in 
cell  number  one  and  that  he  would  neither  let  him  go  free  nor  leave 
on  bail  without  the  express  order  of  the  Court.  I  recommended  to 
him  the  moderation  and  good  conduct  with  which  he  should  bear 
himself  in  prison,  the  which  he  promised  to  observe,  and  with  these 
wardens  1  signed  this  document,  for  which  I  vouch. — f!steban  de 
Para  y  (^amplllo — Fraiicm'o  Antonio  Martinez  de  Pampillon.  I). 
Casiano  de  Chdvarri,  Secretary. 

— Genero  Garcia  in“  Documentos  ineditos,”Vol.  XII, pp. 71-72. 

The  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Mexico.  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  of  Cos¬ 
tilla,  Generalissimo  of  America,  etc. — From  the  auspicious  moment 
when  the  valiant  American  nation  armed  itself  to  shake  off  the  heavy 
yoke  which  it  bad  borne  for  the  space  of  nearly  three  centuries,  one 
of  its  principal  objects  has  been  to  abrogate  all  taxes  which  impede 
the  nation’s  progress;  and  while  in  the  present  critical  circumstances 
complete  measures  to  that  end  can  not  be  taken  because  of  the  need 
of  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war,  yet  the  following 
orders  are  given  to  relieve  the  most  urgent  necessities;  First.  All 
owners  of  slaves  shall  liberate  them  within  ten  days,  under  pain  of 
death  for  violation  of  this  article.  Second.  In  the  future,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tribute  hitherto  required  from  certain  races  shall  cease,  as 
well  as  every  exaction  from  the  Indians.  Third.  In  all  judicial 
affairs,  documents,  writings,  and  proceedings,  ordinary  paper  shall 
be  used,  stamped  paper  being  hereby  abolished.  Fourth.  All  who 
are  instructed  in  the  art  of  making  powder  may  manufacture  it 
freely,  with  the  sole  condition  that  preference,  in  its  sale,  be  given 
to  the  government  for  the  use  of  the  army — all  the  ingredients  con¬ 
tained  in  the  powder  being  made  likewise  free.  And  that  this  may 
come  to  the  notice  of  all,  and  be  duly  fulfilled,  I  command  that  it 
l)e  published  by  proclamation  in  this  city  and  in  all  other  cities, 
villages,  and  towns  under  our  jurisdiction,  *and  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  be  sent  to  the  courts,  judges,  and  other  persons 
who  should  be  informed  of  its  contents  and  charged  with  its  observ¬ 
ance. -fr/wH  in  the  city  of  Guadalajara,  the  sixth  day  of  December, 
ISIO.  Miyuel  Ilidalyo,  Generalissimo  of  America.  By  command  of 
his  Iliykness. — Licenciado  lynacio  Rayon,  Secretary. 

—  Niceto  de Zamacois  in  “  Ilistoria  deMejico,”  Vol.VII,  pp.  071-072. 
r.Jtr»77— 21— Hull.  3—3 
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An  Old-time  Mexican  Home. — The  day  of  plush  sofas,  candlesticks, 
canopies  and  china  pots  was  over.  Now  a  new  epoch  had  dawned, 
and  while  European  importations  were  {jradually  hein*;  introduced 
into  the  {p*and  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs,  the  lower  class  still 
clung  fondly  to  the  petate  and  the  tlecviV,  while  the  middle  class, 
making  many  innovations,  still  retained  much  of  the  indigenous  and 
colonial. 

I  can  still  see  one  of  the  principal  residences  in  our  neighborhood, 
its  steep  stairway,  its  corridor  in  front,  its  parlor,  sitting  room, 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  in  the  rear,  like  a  short  postscript,  the 
rest  of  the  necessary  offices. 

In  the  corridor  there  never  failed  cages  holding  canaries,  mocking 
birds  or  sparrows,  tin  hoops  with  hanging  strips  of  glass  that  made 
music  in  the  wind,  and  very  seldom  were  stuffed  birds  and  squirrels 
lacking.  In  a  corner  of  the  corridor  could  he  seen  colossal  varnished 
red  jars  and  the  cool  and  porous  stone  filter  offering  its  refreshing 
contents. 

The  under  flooring  was  of  cross  beams,  but  painted  red  with  a 
mixture  of  cinnabar,  red  earth  and  I  do  not  know  what  else;  but  it 
gave  the  floor  a  certain  freshness  and  gaiety  which  was  most  agreeable. 

It  w’as  not  uncommon  to  find  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  corridor 
representing  the  castle  and  woods  of  (’hapultepec,  the  Viga  with  its 
canal  and  canoes  carrying  musicians  and  singers,  or  a  “tail-twister,” 
with  his  trick  bulls,  balancing  himself  so  as  to  twist  a  bull’s  tail  and 
so  overturn  him.  .  .  .  Sometimes  ridiculous  and  other  times  pass¬ 
able,  these  frescoes  were  always  pleasing  to  the  host  and  his  visitors. 

The  parlor  furniture  was  ordinarily  composed  of  chairs  and  sofas, 
with  rush  seats,  painted  red  or  brown  and  called  opph  and  pear 
furniture  on  account  of  having  these  fruits  painted  in  gold  on  the 
back.  At  the  foot  of  the  sofa  could  be  seen  oval-shaped  tin  cuspidors, 
with  their  covers  full  of  symmetrical  holes,  and  a  narrow  piece  of  mat¬ 
ting  with  a  striped  edge  which  took  the  place  of  a  carpet.  .  .  . 

In  the  center  of  the  parlor,  on  appropriate  brackets  and  small 
tables,  it  was  tbe  correct  thing  to  have  images  of  the  Divine  Shep¬ 
herdess,  the  Divine  Child  and  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  in  high  glass 
cases  before  which  an  oil  lamp  constantly  burned  .  .  .  and,  of 
course,  a  figure  of  the  Christ  of  Guatemala  surrounded  by  silver 
charms  with  the  respective  certificate  and  200  days’ indulgence  .  .  .  . 
On  the  walls  hung  pictures  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  St.  John  Nepo- 
muceno,  protector  of  honor,  St.  Joseph  with  the  ('hild  in  his  aims 
and  the  devoted  St.  Sebastian  of  Aparicio  with  his  oyen  kneeling 
before  him.  A  small  brazier  of  red-hot  coals  covered  with  ashes  for 
lighting  cigarettes  was  absolutely  obligatory  in  one  corner  of  the 
parlor.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  bedroom  were  the  curtains, 
which  hung  on  four  iron  rods,  a  bed  made  of  fine  wood,  a  little  font 
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of  Holy  Water,  a  large  armchair  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  more 
sedate  members  of  the  family.  Bureaus  and  wardrobes  played  an 
important  part,  the  clothes  rack  being  used  only  by  the  head  of  the 
house. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  dining-room  was  an  apparatus  fastened  to 
the  wall,  consisting  of  a  washbowl  and  spigot  with  a  receptacle  for 
waste  water  beneath  it,  a  towel  hung  at  one  side,  a  native  cup  holding 
the  Puebla  soap,  a  hunch  of  hemp  fibre  for  scrubbing  and  a  small 
tezontle  for  those  interested  in  scraping  the  marks  of  cigar  smoke  off 
their  fingers. 

The  walls  of  the  kitchen,  no  matter  how  poor,  were  decorated  with 
nourishes  and  fancy  designs  outlined  in  saucepans,  stewing-pans  and 
those  flat  earthenware  n'ceptacles  for  cooking  maize  cakes,  flowers 
formed  with  fans,  spoons  and  toys,  all  worked  and  bordered  in  vivid 
colors,  giving  a  very  effective  appearance.  .  .  . 

Only  families  who  held  a  certain  position  owned  bathtubs,  al¬ 
though  they  were  beginning  to  he  used,  being  made  of  tin  or  of  wood 
covered  with  lead,  accompanied  by  a  heater  with  its  three  boilers 
and  their  covers,  this  being  the  essential  piece  of  furniture  which, 
at  times,  created  a  veritable  upheaval  in  the  family  because  of  the 
much  hauling  of  water  and  coal;  the  fire  and  smoke  not  unfrecjuently 
causing  dangerous  burns. — Guillermo  Prieto  in  “Memorias  de  mis 
Tiempos  (1828  a  1840),”  pp.  281-284. 

A  Mexican  011a  Podrida. — -The  olla  podrida  was  the  insurrection 
of  eatables,  their  fandango,  and  a  gastronomic  revel,  the  rendezvous 
within  one  pot  of  all  nature’s  products. 

Shut  in  together  there  were  beef,  veal,  pork,  hare,  chicken,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  tongues,  gizzards  and  feet;  into  this  m§16e  came  pushing 
cabbages  and  turnips,  chick-peas  forced  an  entrance,  string  beans 
slipped  about,  carrots  insisted  on  having  their  own  way,  the  ham 
distinguished  itself,  and  chayoten  and  pears,  bananas  and  apples 
added  to  the  tumultuous  confusion. 

For  serving,  the  olla  podrida  was  separated  into  two  great  platk'rs; 
one  contained  meat — ham  and  shoulders,  feet  and  brains,  while  in 
the  other  were  the  vegetables  in  all  their  variety.  Between  the 
platters  were  enormous  deep  tureens  of  tomato  with  peppers,  onions, 
and  alligator  pears,  with  pepper  sauces  alone  or  in  combination  with 
cheese  and  Tacubaya  or  Morales  olive  oil.  .  .  .  The  olla  podrida 
was  in  itself  a  baiujuet,  and  an  inexpert  gourmet  would  have  needed 
a  manual  or  guidebook  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  its  surprising 
labyrinth. 

Repletion,  satiety,  the  plethoric  beatitude  of  the  boa  constrictor, 
were  found  to  the  nth  degree  in  that  favorite  dish. — GitiUermo  Prieto 
in  ‘‘Memorias  de  mis  Tiempos  (1828  a  1840),”  pp.  285-286. 
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An  Intimate  Glimpse  of  Mexico  in  Santa  Ana’s  Time. — The  unique 
conditions  of  our  society,  closely  bound  to  colonial  tradition,  tended 
continually  toward  the  centralization  of  power,  the  entire  life  of  the 
nation  findinj;  an  ahidin};  place  in  Mexico  (’ity — the  source  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  favor,  the  wellspring  of  business,  the  home  of  gaiety  and 
fashion,  the  rendezvous  of  the  wealthy,  the  repertory  in  which 
civilization  displayed  its  progress  and  treasure. 

The  court  of  Santa  Ana  possessed  such  brilliance  that  in  spite  of 
the  discontent  and  poverty  which  reigned  in  the  provinces,  banejuets 
and  halls  multiplied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dictator,  and  the  social 
gatherings  in  San  Angel  were  among  the  most  select  in  all 
Mexico.  .  .  .  Naturally  everything  was  planned  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  arbitrator  of  Mexico’s  destiny. 
But  it  is  at  the  festivities  of  Pentecost  .  .  .  that  the  most  illumi¬ 
nating  glimpse  of  the  social  life  of  Mexico  is  obtained.  .  .  . 

('ontinuous  celebrations  before  the  high  altars  of  the  churches 
with  pealing  of  bells,  flutings  and  fireworks.  .  .  .  Taverns,  inns, 
and  shops  on  all  sides;  roulette,  baccarat,  and  bowling — games  in 
all  their  multiform  combination  and  variety.  Flags  in  all  the 
cantinas  and  pulquerim,  hempen  ropes  from  roof  to  roof,  from  which 
hang  advertisements  of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  or  among  the 
Indian  huts,  a  confusion  of  donkeys,  horses,  and  vehicles  both  open 
and  closed,  whose  occupants  are  over-boisterous  or  over-gay. 

And  everybody,  whether  at  the  banquet  table  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  is  surrounded,  inundated,  swimming  as  it  were,  in  a  sea  of 
people  garbed  in  rainbow  hue;  trousers  tightly  buttoned  down  the 
seams,  frock  coats,  peaked  hats,  the  shovel  hats  of  the  clergy,  the 
round  hats  of  various  friai-s,  and  the  woven  straw'  of  the  populace. 
There  were  gambling  tables  .  .  .  entirely  covered  w’ith  heaps  of 
golden  Spanish  doubloons,  whose  reserve  runs  into  six  figures. 
The  gambling  salons  open  on  deliciously  cool  gardens  filled  with 
flowers  and  fruit-laden  trees  and  adorned  with  fountains,  through 
which  circulated  water  from  hidden  springs.  Under  the  trees  are 
tables  set  with  liquors  and  other  refreshments  and  from  a  stand  in 
the  background  are  constantly  being  served  delicious  meals,  choco¬ 
late,  coffee  and  desserts  of  every  possible  variety  to  tempt  the 
appetite  of  the  opulent  gamester.  .  .  .  And  here  we  see  a  Manuelito 
Rodriguez  who,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  pair  of  scissors  gained  .S200,0()() 
at  one  sitting;  and  a  Don  Matias  Royuela  who,  chatting  and  con¬ 
versing,  lost  .$20,000  on  a  “first  draw”  at  monte,  without  the  slightest 
pause  in  the  story  with  which  he  was  entertaining  his  auditors.  .  .  . 
Around  the  green  table  may  be  seen  the  most  eminent  figures  in 
society,  the  senate,  the  forum,  and  the  Church — all  alike  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  the  Goddess  of  Chance,  in  many  cases  pinching  and 
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economizing  throughout  the  entire  year  in  order  to  risk  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  at  tlie  Feast  of  Pentecost.  ,  .  .  And  the  heart  and  center 
of  this  orgy  is  the  Plaza,  where  the  great  government  house  can 
count  upon  ample  provision  in  the  matter  of  taverns,  stands  of  ices, 
public  and  private  gaming  tables  and,  in  the  background,  the  game¬ 
cock  pit,  where  immense  sums  are  risked.  .  .  . 

And  there  in  the  midst  is  Santa  Ana,  the  heart  and  .soul  of  this 
bedlam  of  disorder  and  license.  Jiehohl  him  where,  surrounded  by 
the  principal  im)ney  changei-s  and  usurers,  he  outlines  his  play, 
taking  another’s  money,  cheek  by  jowl  with  third  and  fourth  rate 
officials  and  petty  subalterns,  even;  see  him  as  he  borrows  hut  does 
not  repay;  hear  him  applaud  as  a  joke  unworthy  cheats  and  snares; 
note  how  when  the  play  languishes  the  smiles  of  his  feminine  partneins 
are  turned  to  profitable  use.  And  Santa  Ana  in  the  cockpit  is  an 
even  more  repugnant  spectacle.  .  .  .  There  are  moments  in  this 
pandemonium  of  cockcrowing,  music,  shameless  palming,  and 
unbridled  license  when  the  drunken  sot  with  his  fighting  cock  under 
his  arm  makes  his  stumbling  way  to  the  Supreme  Chief  of  the  nation 
and,  together,  as  boon  companions  they  enjoy  the  spectacle — Guillermo 
Prieto  in  ‘‘Meinorias  de  mis  Tiempos  (1840  a  1853),”  pp.  150-154. 

I.A  RAZA  DE  RROXOE. 


(Honor  n  Juarez.) 


I. 

.Sefior,  (leja  que  diga  la  gloria  de  tu  raza, 
la  gloria  de  loe  honibrea  de  hroiiee,  euya 
niaza 

melld  de  tantos  yelinoe  y  escudos  la 
osadia. 

(di  Caballeros  tigres,  oh  Caballeros  leones, 
oh  cabelleros  dguilas,  os  traigo  inis  can- 
ciones; 

oh  enorine  raza  muerta,  te  traigo  mi 
elegia. 

II. 

Aquella  tarde,  en  el  Poiiiente  augusto, 
el  crepusculo  audaz  era  una  pira 
coino  de  algun  atrida  o  de  algun  justo; 
llamarada  de  luz  o  de  mentira 
que  incendiaba  el  espai'io,  y  parecia 
que  el  sol,  al  estndlar  sobre  la  cumbre 
su  mole  \ibradora  de  centellas, 
se  trocaba  en  mil  atomos  de  lumbre, 
y  esos  atomos  eran  las  estrellas. 

Yu  estaba  solo  en  la  (|uietud  divina 
del  Valle.  Solo?  no!  La  estatua  fiera 
del  heroe  t'uauhtemoc,  la  (jue  culmina 


disparandu  su  dardo  a  la  pradera, 
bajo  el  palio  de  ]H>mpa  vespertina, 
era  mi  hermana  y  mi  custcKlio  era. 

Cuaiulo  vino  la  lUK-he  misteriosa. 

— ^jardin  azul  de  margaritas  de  oro — 
y  calh)  todo  ser  y  toda  cosa, 
cuatro  sombras  llegaron  a  mi  en  coro; 
cuandu  vino  la  noche  misteriosa, 

— jardin  azul  de  margaritas  de  oro. — 

Llevaban  una  tunica  esplendente, 
y  eran  tan  luminosamente  bellas 
BUS  carnes,  y  tan  fulgida  su  frente, 

(pie  jmilongaban  para  mi  el  Poniente 
y  eclipsaban  la  luz  de  las  estrellas. 

Eran  cuatni  fantasmas,  todos  h(H.'hos 
de  firmeza,  y  los  cuatro  eran  colosos 
y  tingian  mtatuas,  y  sus  jiechos 
radiaban  como  bronces  luminosos. 

Y  los  cuatro  entonaron  almo  coro  .  .  . 
('allaba  todo  ser  y  toda  cosa; 
y  arriba,  era  la  noche  misU'riosa, 

— jardin  azul  de  margaritas  de  oro. — 
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111. 

Ante  aquellu  visirm  (|iie  uxuHta  y  piiHiua. 
yo,  eoino  Hamlet,  mi  doliente  hermaiin, 
luve  valor  e  interroRUe  al  faiitaKina; 
mas  mi  espada  temblal>a  entre  mi  maiio. 

— Qiiieii  sois  vosotros,  exclaim'*,  que  en 

prt‘8t4 1 

Riro  bajais  al  Valle  mexicano? 

Tuve  valor  para  <b*cirU*8  esto; 

mas  mi  espada  temblada  entn*  mi  mano. 

— Que  abismo  os  eiiRendrd?  de  que 
funesto 

limbo  surRis?  sois  serw,  humo  vaiio? 

Tuve  valor  para  de<  irb“8  esto: 

mas  mi  espada  temblaba  entre  mi  mano. 

— Kesponde*!, — continue, — Miradme  en- 
liiesto 

y  altivo  y  burlador  ante  el  arcano. 

Tuve  valor  para  de<-irles  esto; 
mas  mi  <‘spada  tamblaba  entre  mi 
mano  .  .  .  ! 

IV. 

Y  un  e8|KH-tro  de  aquellos,  con  asombros 
vi  que  vino  hai  ia  mi,  lento  y  sin  ira. 

y  llevaba  una  piel  sobre  los  hombros 
y  en  las  palidas  manos  una  lira; 
y  me  ilijo  con  voces  resonantes 
y  en  una  leiiRua  ritmica  que  enbuices 
comprendi;— Que  (juien  somos?  Los 
Rigantes 

de  una  raza  maRiiitica  de  brom-es. 

“Yo  me  llame  Xetzahualcoyotly  era 
rey  de  Texcoco;  tras  de  lid  artera, 
fui  des|stjado  de  mi  reino  un  dia, 
y  en  las  selvas  erre  como  alimana, 
y  el  barranco  y  la  cueva  y  la  inontana 
me  enst'fiaron  su  auRusta  jKM-sia.” 

“Tome  despues  a  mi  sitial  de  pliimas, 
y  fui  sabio  y  fui  bueno;  enjre  las  brunias 
del  paRanismo  adivine  al  Dios  Santo; 
le  eriRi  una  piramide,  y  en  ella, 
siempn*  al  fulRor  de  la  primera  (*str«*lla 
y  al  son  del  huehnetl,  le  eleve  mi  canto.” 

V. 

Y  otro  PS|jectro  a«*en*<')8e;  en  su  dertvh.. 
llevaba  una  mnnina,  y  una  fina 

saeta  en  su  car«*aje,  <le  dnix  heclia; 
coronaban  su  testa  ]>lumas  bellas, 


y  me  dijo: — “Yosoy  llhuicamina. 
saRitario  del  eter,  y  mi  fle<-ha 
traspasa  el  corazdn  <le  las  estrellas. 

“  Yo  bice  grande  la  raza  de  los  lagos, 
yo  lleve  la  con(|uista  y  los  estragos 
a  vastas  tierras  de  la  patria  andina, 
y  al  tornar  de  mis  bclicas  jMirfias 
traje  pieles  de  tigre,  pedn*rias 
yoroen|K)lvo  .  .  .  Yosoy  llhuicamina!” 

VI. 

Y  otro  cs|H*<-tro  me  dijo; — “En  nuestros 
cielos 

las  aguilas  y  yo  fuimos  gemelot 
Soy  ('uauhteimH-!  Luchando  sin  des- 
mayo 

cai  .  .  .  |Hir(|Ue  Dios  quiso  que  cayera! 
mas  cai  como  el  aguila  altanera; 
viendo  al  sol,  y  apedreada  jnir  el  rayo. 
“El  espanol  martirizd  mi  planta 
sin  lograr  arrancar  de  mi  garganta 
ni  un  grito,  y  cuamlo  el  rey  mi  coin- 
panero 

temblaba  entre  his  llamas  del  brasero; 

— Estoy  yo.  jsir  ventura.  en  un  delcite? 
le  <lije,  y  continue,  sahmlo  y  fien», 
mirando  hervir  mis  pies  en  el  aceite.  . 

VII. 

Y  el  fantasma  jsistrer  llegd  a  mi  lado; 
no  venia  del  fondo  del  pasado 

como  los  otros;  mas  del  bronce  mismo 
era  su  pecho,  y  en  sus  iK“Rros  ojos 
fulguraba,  en  vez  de  im|M‘tus  y  arnijos, 
la  tranquila  frialdad  del  heroismo. 

Y  partH-idme  <|ue  aquel  hombre  era 
sereno  como  el  cielo  en  primavera 

y  glacial  como  cima  que  acoraza 
la  nieve,  y  que  su  sino  fue,  en  la  historia, 
tender  puent<*s  de  bronce  entre  la  gloria 
de  la  raza  de  ayer  y  nui*stra  raza. 

Min'mie  con  su  limpida  mirada. 
y  yo  le  vi  sin  preguntarle  nada. 

TikIo  estaba  en  su  enornie  frente  i>scrito: 
la  Imrmosa  olwtinacidn  de  los  castores, 
la  paciencia  divina  de  las  flon‘s 
y  la  heniica  diireza  del  granito.  .  . 

Eras  tii,  mi  Sehor,  tu  (|ue  sohando 
estas  en  el  panti*!)!!  de  San  Fernando 
bajo  el  ddrico  abrigo  en  (pie  rejsisas; 
ves  marchar  a  la  Patria  en  su  camino. 
rimando  risas  y  ri'gando  n>sas! 
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Kriw  tii,  y  a  tus  pies  c-ayeiulu  al  v**rt»*: 

— Pa*lr»‘,  U*  inunnuro,  quioro  ser  fuorte: 
damo  til  fi>,  tu  obtitiiiacidii  (‘xtrafia; 
quioro  m-r  coino  tii,  firini*  y  wreiio; 
quioro  w>r  «-oini»  tu,  pacioiiie  y  bui’im; 
(juit*ri»  w*r  coino  tu,  nievc  y  iiiontana. 

Soy  una  cliispa;  cnscnainc  a  scr  luiuhrc! 
soy  uii  f'uijarro;  cnscnainc  a  scr  cuinhrc! 
soy  una  linfa:  cnscnainc  a  scr  n'ol 
soy  nil  liara|>o;  cnscnainc  a  scr  (;ala! 
soy  una  ]>luina:  cnscnainc  a  scr  ala, 
y  (|uc  Dios  tc  bcndi^a,  padre  inio! 

VJII. 

V  hahlaron  tus  laldos,  tus  laldos  henditos, 
y  asi  rcsp»,ndicron  a  todos  inis  {{ritos. 
a  todas  inis  ansias: — “Xo  hay  nada 
pequeno, 

ni  cl  mar  ni  cl  guijarro,  ni  cl  sol  ni  la  rosa, 
con  tal  lie  que  cl  sueno,  vision  inistcriosa, 
Ic  prt*stc  sus  niinbos,  y  tii  cres  cl  Siiciio!” 

‘‘Ainar,  «*so  cs  todo;  qiicrcr,  todo  cs  csol 
bos  inundos  brotaron  al  ih-o  dc  un  bi'so, 
y  un  beso  cs  cl  astro,  y  un  bm)  cs  cl  rayo, 
y  un  beso  la  tardc,  y  un  beso  la  aurora, 
y  un  lu*so  los  trinos  del  avc  caiiora 
que  jjlosa  las  fiestas  divinas  dc  Mayo. 

“  Yo  quisi‘  a  la  Patria  jKir  debil  y  inustia. 
la  Patria  me  ijuiso  cun  toda  su  anirustia, 
y  cntonccs  nos  dimos  los  dos  un  j^an  beso: 
los  besos  lie  amores  son  siempre  fc<-undos; 
un  beso  de  amores  ha  creado  los  inundos; 
amar  .  .  eso  cs  todo!  .  .  .  todo  cs  cso! 


Asi  me  dijeron  tus  labios  iKuiditos, 
asi  r(‘s|H)ndicron  a  tislos  mis  pitos. 
a  tislas  mis  ansias  y  cternos  anbclos. 
Dcspu<'‘s.  los  fantasmas  vidaroii  cn  coro, 
y  arriba  los  astros--  jsietas  de  oro — 
piilsabaii  la  lira  dc  azur  de  los  ciclos. 

XI. 

Mas  al  irte,  Seiior,  hacia  el  ribazo 
donde  inoraii  las  sombras,  un  ^ran  la/o 
dejabas,  ipie  te  iinia  con  los  tiiyos, 
un  lazo  entre  la  tierra  y  el  arcaiio, 
y  ese  lazo  era  otro  indio:  Altamirano; 
broiice  tanibicn,  mas  bronce  <-on  arrullos. 

Xos  le  distc  en  licrencia,  y  lut'f'o,  Juarez 
tc  arropastc  cn  las  iuk  Iics  tutclarcs 
con  tus  amigos  palidos;  cntonccs. 
comprendiendo  lo  eterno  de  tu  ausencia. 
repitieron  mi  labio  y  mi  conciencia: 

— Sciior,  alma  dc  luz.  cuerpo  de  bronces. 

Soy  una  idiispa:  ensciiame  a  ser  lumbre! 
soy  un  guijarro:  cnscfiame  a  ser  cunibre! 
soy  una  linfa:  enscfiame  a  ser  rio! 
soy  un  harapo:  ens«'“nanie  a  ser  gala! 
soy  una  pluma:  ensename  a  s(‘r  ala, 
y  que  Dios  tc  bendiga,  padre  mio! 

Tu  csi'ucbastc  mi  grito,  sonreiste 
y  cn  la  sombra  infinita  te  jierdiste 
cantando  con  los  otros  almo  com. 

Callaba  todo  ser  y  toda  cusa; 
y  arriba,  era  la  mx-he  misteriosa: 
jardin  azul  de  margaritas  ile  oro.  .  .  . 

— Aiiiado  Xrn  o. 


AZTKC  S.Vl’UIKK'IAI,  STo.NK. 


(SEPT.  27,  lS21-SEPr.  27,  11)21.) 


STK.VXCiE  fates  await  pectples  throu^li  acts  of  apparent  irrele¬ 
vance.  Because  of  a  Spanish  e.xpedition  to  secure  slaves  for 
sale  in  ('uha  and  Santo  Domingo,  Hernandez  de  ( 'ordoha  j^lis- 
covered  the  shore  of  Yucatan,  heard  tales  of  the  wealth  of 
(^uivera,  and  spread  such  jjlowin"  stories  of  the  richness  of  the 
country  horderinf;  on  the  Gulf  that  ('ortes  set  forth  and  siihjiii^ated 
all  of  Mexico,  unfurliri"  the  fla^  of  Spain  over  the  palace  of  the  Aztec 
Kin*;,  Moctezuma,  August  13,  1521,  after  a  two  years’  strufifile. 
Mexico,  under  the  name  of  New  Spain,  was  ruled  from  1521  to  1.S21 
successively  hy  fiv<‘  {governors,  two  royal  commissioners,  and  sixty- 
two  viceroys,  the  last  of  whom  did  not  assume  control. 

From  time  to  time  tales  of  the  cruelty  of  the  coiKjuerors  to  the 
natives  of  Mexico  reached  the  consideration  of  the  rulers  of  .Spain. 
As  a  result,  the  church  was  "iven  direct  jurisdiction  over  them 
both  to  proselyte  and  to  protect.  Enslaved,  their  rulers  killed,  their 
cities  devastated,  their  altars  desecrated,  the  descendants  of  the 
primitive  owners  of  the  land  turned  desperately  to  whatever  of  safety 
and  comfort  the  new  relijjion  could  offer  them,  hringin"  to  it  their 
iiif'rained  superstitions  and  the  heritage  of  bitterness,  no  less  potent 
Ix'cause  conceived  in  sihmce  and  bred  in  despair. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  a  priest.  Father  Mijijuel  Ilidalj^o 
y  C'ostilla  who  sounded  the  first  public  note  of  independence.  On 
.Sunday  morninj;,  September  Iti,  ISIO,  from  his  pulpit  in  the  humble 
Indian  town  of  Dolores,  he  gav’e  to  his  people  the  “f^rito  de  Dolores,” 
the  famous  war  cry  of  Mexican  independence:  ‘‘Long  live  relijjion! 
Ijong  live  our  Most  Holy  Mother  of  Guadalupe!  I..ong  live  America 
and  death  to  had  government!” 

Uprisings  against  .Spanish  authority  had  begun  as  early  as  1.598, 
during  the  incumbency  of  the  first  viceroy;  hut  they  had  all  been  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  direct  cause  for  rebellion  and  revolutionary  efforts 
after  the  centuries  of  .Spain’s  dominion  were  the  same  as  those  which 
inflamed  the  other  Spanish  colonies  and  resulted  in  the  evenfual 
overwhelming  loss  of  |)ower  throughout  America  in  the  early  nine- 
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tepnth  century.  It  was  neither  dissatisfaction  nor  disloyalty  at  a 
time  when  utter  destruction  threatened  the  throne  of  Spain,  for  no 
section  of  the  world  <jave  more  ahundantly  or  willingly  of  its  riches 
t»)  aid  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  than  did  New  Spain.  If  there 
were  many  who  would  willingly  have  freed  themselves  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  all  were  united  in 
their  desire  to  remain  free  of 
France.  The  growing  griev¬ 
ances  were  causetl  hy  in¬ 
creasing  restrictions,  ill-ad¬ 
vised  regulations,  greed  and 
disputes  among  the  govern¬ 
ing  powers.  The  law  which 
excluded  Spaniards  horn  in 
Mexico  from  ecjual  rights 
with  those  who  were  immi¬ 
grants  created  dislike  and 
jealousy;  the  alienation  of 
the  clergy  and  the  removal 
of  their  influence  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  Government 
decrees  which  necessitated 
the  use  of  more  forcible 
measures,  affected  both  the 
power  of  the  Church  and  the 
devoted  loyalty  of  its  ad¬ 
herents.  These  things  com¬ 
bined  to  turn  the  tide  of  sen¬ 
timent  overwhelmingly  to¬ 
ward  revolt  at  a  time  when  mk'.cei.  iiidalc.o  y  cDstii.i.a. 

the  Spanish  nation  was  least  To  Hidalgo. 

able  to  cope  with  the  difli-  t'nwTittenstillthinoopiodiHHLs, 

1.  I’litold  the  saga  ofthy  name! 

C  Ull  J  .  TIh>  master  hand,  in  stirring  frieie 

rpi  „  •  /  II  Thv  life  to  trace  on  snowHapDiHl  iK"ak 

The  conspiracy  of  Valla-  is  stUl  inert;  the  restless  sea 

dolid  in  1 809  hy  which  it  was  J^rtSThom  mS Srrer  Nap-ra. 

hoped  to  assemble  in  Mexico 

City  a  congress  to  govern  New  Spain  in  the  name  of  Fernamlo  \TI 
in  the  event  that  Spain  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
was  discovered  and  the  conspirators  imprisoned.  They  were  re¬ 
leased,  however,  for  lack  of  evitlence.  The  flame  of  independence 
seems  to  have  spread  rapidly  for  shortly  afterward  we  read  that  at 
Santiago  de  Queretart),  one  of  the  richest  mining,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  country,  the  (\nre(ji(lor  became  a  secret 


I'nwTitten  still  thine  epie  dmLs, 

I'ntold  the  sagu  ofthy  name! 

TIh>  master  hand,  in  stirring  frieze 
Thy  life  to  traiv  on  snowH'apptHl  (x-ak 
Is  s'till  inert;  the  restless  sea 
The  only  bard  to  sing  thy  tame. 

— Translated  from  Manuel  (iiitierrt'z  Najs'ra. 


1 


supporter  of  the  iiulependeuee  party,  attendinjj  the  assemblies  at  the 
house  of  the  presbyter,  Jose  Maria  Sanehez,  and  tluit  his  wife  took  an 
even  deeper  interest  in  the  sueeess  of  the  undertakinfi,  later  warning 
the  leaders  of  the  betrayal  of  their  plans.  In  this  same  city  .secret 
meetinjjs  were  held  in  the  house  of  the  licentiate  Parra  under  the 
"uise  of  a  literary  academy,  and  plans  were  there  discussed  by  the 

principal  promoters  of  -the 

S"  revolution  among  whom  were 

licentiates  Laso  and  Al- 
^  amirano ;  Capts.  Allende  and 
. ;(<  the 

ifj 

iQ  the 

^  cisco  Lanzagorta, 
ip'  the 

|»;  jli|  I  the  brothers  Epig- 


JOSK  M.VKI.V  MOUEI.OS. 


.\ii<l  at  the  last,  the  scaHold  aiui  tho  grave.  .  . 
AiiotlH'r  Christ  and  vross  and  way, 

And  in  the  distaniie,  wave  on  wave, 

The  imperial  purple  of  the  dawning  day. 

— Translated  from  Amado  Nervo. 
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San  Mifjuel  el  Grande  where  the  "arrison  was  surprisc'd  and  arms  and 
money  were  obtained. 

At  the  head  of  a  straufje  and  {jrowin*;  army,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  Indians  armed  with  maelietes,  Hidalgo  pressed  forward.  At 
their  head  was  carried  an  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  and  their 
battle  ery  was  the  “grito.”  On  September  ‘21,  the  insurgents,  num¬ 
bering  nearly  4(),()()0,  m arched  through  (’hamaeuero  and  entered 
(Vlaya,  sacking  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards  and  taking  such  money 
and  arms  as  could  he  fouml. 

Here  Hidalgo  was  proclaimed 
gt'ueral  by  a  congress  of  the 
people  and  Allemle  was  made 
second  in  command.  From 
there  with  about  5(),0()0  men, 

Hidalg»>  set  out  for  Guana¬ 
juato  where  it  was  found  that 
the  Spaniards  had  taken  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  Alhondiga  de 
Gran  ad  it  as.  This  was  a 
huge  granary  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  a  year’s 
supply  of  corn  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  possible  crop  fail¬ 
ures  and  famine.  Here  the 
royalists  had  brought  the 
Government  treasury  and 
their  private  wealth,  fortify¬ 
ing  themselves  as  strongly 
as  possible.  After  a  bloody 
conflict,  the  place  was  Anally 
taken  by  storm.  Practically 
all  of  its  defendei’s  were  killed 
in  the  struggle. 

On  the  8th  of  October, 

1810,  Hidalgo  took  the  city  of 
Valladolid  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  authorities  and,  on  the  19th, 
marched  towartl  MexicoCity.  He  was  met  at  Las  (Vuces  by  the  royalist 
forces  under  Lieut.  Col.  Trujillo  who,  surrounded  by  the  insurgent  forces 
was  forced  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy’s  rear  and  retreat  to 
Mexico  City.  Koyalist  reenforcements  met  the  depleted  revolutionists 
and  Hidalgo  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Valladolid. 

In  January,  1811,  Hidalgo  moved  from  Guadalajara  with  the 
largest  army  he  had  yet  commanded,  defeating  the  royalist  army  under 
Calleja.  This  victory,  however,  was  turned  to  complete  disaster  by 
a  series  of  misfortunes  caused  by  the  explosion  of  an  ammunition 


BENITO  JUAREZ. 

To  nxiHCl  am^ht r'»  rightu:  That  is  imocc. 

— Juari'i. 
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wafjon  which  set  fire  to  the  fiehls  in  tlieir  front,  causing  Hidalgo  and 
his  army  to  retreat  in  great  disortler.  This  was  the  end  of  Hidalgo’s 
successes.  During  efr»)rts  to  flee  to  the  Tinted  States  where  it  was 
hoped  aid  could  be  secured,  Hidalgo,  Allende,  Aldama,  and  dimenez 
were  captured  and  condemned  to  death.  Hidalgo  was  executed 
duly  29,  ISll. 

dost*  Maria  Morelos  y  Pavdn,  the  parish  jiriest  of  ('aracuoro,  then 

came  to  the  front,  and 
through  his  audacity,  valor, 
and  military  sagacity,  was 
accorded  the  position  at  the 
head  of  the  leadei-s  of  the 
cause  of  independence.  After 
many  notable  engagements 
in  most  of  which  he  was  vic¬ 
torious,  he  captured  Aca¬ 
pulco  February  9,  1813,  at 
the  close  of  his  second  cam¬ 
paign.  On  September  14,  in 
that  same  year,  in  the  town  of 
(’hilpancingo,  the  first  Mexi¬ 
can  congress  was  formed. 
It  immeiliately  nominated 
Morelos  as  generalissimo  of 
the  army,  an  office  whicli  also 
included  the  executive  power. 
The  first  provisional  consti¬ 
tution  was  adopted  October 
22,  and  on  November  6  the 
declaration  of  independence 
was  issued;  decrees  merging 
all  race  and  caste  distinc- 
AcrsTi.N  I)K  ITI  UIUDE.  tioiis,  under  the  eciualizing 

Agusiiii  I,  Mi'xii-o's  first  pinpiTor.  term  of  Americans,  and  lib¬ 

erating  all  slaves  were  con¬ 
firmed.  Morelos  was  betrayed  by  a  deserter,  captured,  and  taken  to 
Mexico  City,  where  he  was  tried  and  executed  December  22,  1815,  at 
San  Cristobal  Ecatepec. 

The  cause  of  independence  seemed  to  grow  stronger  with  each 
succeeding  tragedy  and  new  leatlers  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Among  these  was  the  Spanish  officer,  Francisco  Javier 
Mina,  who,  disembarking  at  the  port  of  Soto  la  Marina  April  15,  1817, 
with  .500  men  recruited  in  the  United  States,  marched  rapidly  into  the 
interior,  gaining  many  viidories  on  the  way.  He,  however,  shared 
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tlio  tnifiic  fate  of  tlie  others  and  was  eapturetl  and  shot  November  11, 
1S17.  During;  the  next  four  years  many  other  patriot  chiefs  came 
forward  only  to  yield  their  lives  for  the  cause.  Finally  Guerrero, 
after  many  hazardous  exploits  and  brilliant  achievements,  held  a 
conference  with  Afjusti'n  de  Iturhide,  hrijjadier  "eneral  of  the  royalist 
forces,  on  the  lOth  of  danuary,  1S21,  at  Iturhide’s  reijuest,  and  the 
two  leaders  ajjreed  to  proclaim  independence.  hat  is  known  as 
“  The  Plan  of  l};uala  ”  was 
the  result,  and  this  was 
made  public  February  24, 

1821.  I’nder  this  plan, 

Iturhide  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  forces  and 
marched  on  Mexico  ('ity, 

Valladolid  (now  Morelia), 

Queratero,and  Puebla  ca- 
|)itulatin^  on  the  way. 

On  reaching  Mexico  City, 

July  5,  1821,  the  viceroy, 

Apodaca,  was  deposed. 

Juan  O'Donoju,  the 
sixty-second  and  last 
viceroy,  arrived  at  \'era 
(’ruz  on  the  3()th  of  July 
and  upon  hearint;  of  the 
condition  of  affaii’s  issuetl 
a  proclamation  calliri"  for 
a  conference  with  the  in¬ 
dependents.  This  was 
held  at  (Virdoha  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  treaty  of  oen.  cokkirio  i>1\z. 

('drdoha  which, with  sli«fht  I'n'suU'iU  of  Mexico,  lX77-l‘ai. 

modifications,  confirmed 

the  plan  of  Iguala  and  ended  the  three  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion 
in  Mexico.  On  the  27th  of  September,  1821,  Iturhide  made  his  trium¬ 
phal  entry  into  the  capital.  He  was  crowned  emperor  July  22,  1822. 
The  empire,  however,  was  short-lived.  General  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana 
proclaimed  the  Kepuhlic  on  December  ti  of  the  same  year,  and  Itur¬ 
hide  was  compelled  to  abdicate  March  19,  1823,  and  to  leave  the 
country.  Upon  his  return  the  following  year  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  and  was  executed  .Inly  19,  1824.  Gen.  Guadalupe  Victoria, 
the  first  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  was  inaugurated  October 
10,  1824. 


>%iurillor  »f  thr  Cohimhlan  ('nnmiliitf  (icnfral,  Xni'  York  (’ilij,  ami  Mrmhrr  of  thf 
( 'oloinbion  Arodrnuj  of  Jlislorif. 

A  N  important  New  York  paper  in  its  review  of  Mr.  Isaac  (lold- 

/\  berg’s  recently  published  book  entitled  Studies  iti  Spanish 

/'  %  American  Literature,'^  declares  that  the  hick  of  kn»>wledge 
in  the  United  States  concerning  South  American  literature 
is  deplorable.  Ask  any  reader,  it  continues,  what  he  knows  of  the 
literature  of  our  southern  neighbors  and  the  reply  will  he  that  he 
hardly  supposes  they  have  a  literature  of  their  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  do  we  South  Americans  know  of  the  literature  of  the 
north  ?  To  he  sure,  we  honor  the  names  of  Poe,  Whitman,  Ijong- 
fellow,  hut  if  questioned  as  to  a  knowledge  of  present-day  authors, 
the  reply  would  hardly  he  more  complimentary.  In  fact,  our  impres¬ 
sion  from  actual  observation  of  North  American  life  is  that  everj’one 
is  too  much  preoccupied  with  business  to  think  of  literature.  Hence 
arises  the  prevailing  conception  of  South  America  as  a  land  whose 
only  source  of  interest  is  its  mine  fields.  Neither  of  these  replies  is 
entirely  true,  and  therefore  a  serious  effort  should  he  made  on  both 
sides,  while  opportunity  is  knocking  at  our  doors,  to  spread  a  mutual 
knowledge  of  what  each  continent  has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  world 
of  letters,  and  thus  accomplish  an  intellectual  work  of  importance. 

On  reviewing  the  situation,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  there  are 
certain  intellectual  groups  in  the  Imited  States  seriously  occupied  in 
making  Hispanic  American  literature  known,  and  in  teaching  our  lan¬ 
guage,  actual  proof  of  which  we  have  in  the  work  of  the  widely  known 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish.  .  . 

In  Colombia  little  is  known  as  yet  of  this  enterprise,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  language  and  the  difliculty  of  geographical  position,  as 
well  as  to  the  comparatively  recent  publication  of  certain  works  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  A.  Coester  is  the  author  of  The  Literary  History  of 
Spanish  America,^  a  work  which  covers  the  literature  of  the  periods 
of  the  Conquest,  colonial  occupation,  and  independence,  as  well  as 
that  of  each  separate  Republic  of  South  America.  Prof.  J.  1).  M.  Ford, 
of  llarvard  University,  recently  published  a  work  entitled  Main 

I  Lecture  delivered  in  Spanish  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  Mar.  6,  1920,  before  the  .\merieaii 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish.  The  translation  into  Kiiftlish  was  made  by  Sefiorita  Dora  Gomes 
Casseres,  a  Colombian  living  in  New  York. 

t  New  York.  Brentano's,  (•■19201.  See  a  review  of  this  work  in  The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review 
May,  19-20,  p.  199. 

•  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916. 
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('nrrcntK  ni  Spanish  Literature  *  which  doscrihcs  the  hifjh  achievements 
of  literary  efforts  in  the  south.  Mr.  Goldberg’s  work  appears  last,  a 
study  of  our  present-day  literature,  unknown  as  yet  in  the  United 
States  if  we  except  a  few  English  translations  of  such  representative 
works  of  a  past  period  as  the  Colombian  novel,  Maria, ^  which  has 
won  great  popularity. 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America  has  recently  published  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  volume  entitled  Odes  of  Hello,  Ohuedo  and  Heredia,  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
1  nils — formerly  Librarian 
of  that  society — which 
contains  a  very  important 
and  spirited  translation 
into  English  verse;  also, a 
Spanish  Antholoe/ij^  which 
contains  English  transla¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  gems  of  Spanish  and 
South  American  poetry, 
revealing  at  the  same 
time  the  names  of  those 
who  have  thus  interpreted 
Colombian  classics  and  the 
“leaders”  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  modernist  move¬ 
ment.  There  we  shall  find 
the  verses  of  Rafael  Pom- 
ho,DHr  Madonna  at  Home, 
originally  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  At  Niagara, 
translated  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Walsh;  On  the.  Lips  of  the 
Last  of  the  Incas,  by  Mr. 

Coester,  who  styles  its  au¬ 
thor,  J.  E.Caro,  “  the  Pu¬ 
ritan  of  South  American  literature”;  Spain  and  America,  by  R. 
Carrasquilla,  translated  by  Roderick  Gill;  Eyes  and  The  Generalife, 
by  Gomez  Restrepo,  translated  by  Mr.  Walsh.  Here  too  we  shall 
enjoy  in  the  language  of  Byron  the  poems  of  Silva — Nocturne,  a  fine 
example  of  the  modernist,  .1  Poem,  and  The  Serenade;  as  well  as 
Tiirris  Ehurnea  and  other  works  by  Guillermo  Valencia,  also  translated 
by  Mr.  Walsh.  The  poems  of  Julio  Florez  and  Luis  (\  Lopez  are 
also  repre.sented  in  this  anthology. 


DR.  XICOI.AS  C'.ARCIA  SAMUDIO. 

Chaiuvllor  oftho  Colombian  Consulalo  (irneral,  Now  A'ork 
City,  and  Momlwr  of  the  Colombian  Academy  of  History . 


'  New  York,  Henry  Holt  A;  Co.,  1919. 

*  By  Jorge  Isaacs. 

•Compiled  by  Thomas  Walsh,  G.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons,  1920 
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If  throufih  this  medium  our  verse  is  to  become  known  abroad,  we 
have  reason  to  cherish  the  same  hopes  for  our  prose,  seeing  that  a 
recent  translation  has  appeared  of  the  Colombian  novel,  Pax,  by 
Lorenzo  Marro(|uin,  a  work  truly  representative  of  our  literature  and 
our  local  life,  this  being  the  first  of  a  contemplated  series  of  English 
translations  of  works  of  this  type.  This  movement  will  undoubtedly 
so  develop  as  to  enable  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  study,  through 
Spanish  translations,  the  poets  and  authors  of  North  America  and  the 
work  done  by  the  universities  and  the  Hispanic  Society,  all  of  which 
will  he  an  immense  contribution  to  the  cause  of  culture  and  to  the 
objects  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  traditional  intellectual  culture  of  Colombia  has  been  syn¬ 
thesized  in  the  name  given  to  Bogota — “  the  Athens  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica” — for  its  culture,  according  to  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  is  “as  ancient 
as  the  Concjuest  itself”;  and  in  spite  of  the  various  influences  of 
French,  English,  and  German  literature,  that  of  Colombia  has  pre¬ 
served  a  peculiarly  national  form  and  sentiment,  horn  of  its  atmos¬ 
phere,  its  natural  resources,  and  its  history,  no  less  than  from  the 
deep  roots  planted  as  a  rich  inheritance  by  the  mother  country, 
Spain,  it  being  an  admitted  fact  that  intellectual  independence  in 
('olomhia  was  never  accomplished.  Not  Silva  himself,  who  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  most  advanced  examples  of  modern  thought,  has 
been  able  to  depart  from  Spanish  tradition,  nor  have  Perez  Triana 
and  other  representatives  of  European  culture  in  Colombia,  though 
they  have  indeed  strengthened  our  position  in  the  modern  trend 
of  literature. 

The  appearance  of  distinguished  authors  in  New'  Granada  dating 
as  far  hack  as  the  Conquest  started  the  w'ork  of  gradually  moulding 
the  civic  character  of  the  nation,  which  continued  to  grow  under  the 
influence  of  the  universities  and  through  the  study  of  natural  science 
and  jurisdiction  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Don  Juan  Valera  w'ho  in  his  famous  Carfax  Americanas  wrote  about 
Colombian  literature  so  as  to  give  an  idea,  as  he  expressed  it,  “of 
what  that  nation  is  and  of  the  importance  and  significance  of  its 
intellectual  life,”  says;  “Ever  since  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  fell 
under  (Miristian  and  Spanish  influence,  poets  and  historians  have 
abounded.  *  *  *  Colombian  literature  is  a  part  of  Spanish  liter¬ 

ature  and  will  continue  so  to  he  as  long  as  Colombia  remains  what 
it  is.” 

Not  less  than  the  above  factors  have  the  beauty  and  exuberance  of 
its  tropical  vegetation  contributed  to  this  aspect  of  Colombian  letters. 
The  C'onquest,  involving  as  it  did  an  immense  struggle,  produced  no 
literary  effort  worthy  of  mention.  The  conquerors,  as  Jules  Super- 
veille  says,  stood  amazed  at  the  country’s  native  w'calth,  and  remained 
equally  spellbound  at  the  spectacle  of  a  sunset  on  the  banks  of  the 
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NOTED  FIGURES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  COLOMBIA. 

(I)  El  Sabio  Caldas,  (2)  Rafael  Pombo,  (3)  Jos#  Joaquin  Ortiz,  (4)  Jos#  Caieedo  Rojas,  (.i)  RuOno  Jos# 
Cuervo,  (8)  Gregorio  Gutierrez  Gonzalez,  (7)  Miguel  Antonio  Caro,  (8)  Rafael  Ndflez,  (9)  Jos#  Eusebio 
Caro,  (10)  Julio  Arboleda,  (11)  Jorge  Isaacs. 
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Magdalena.  But  while  the  conditions  of  life  gradually  grew  easier, 
not  only  in  nature  did  Colombian  poets  find  inspiration  for  beautiful 
song,  but  in  the  haunting  sadness  of  those  early  colonial  cities,  their 
customs  and  their  patriarchal  mode  of  existence.  This  superiority  of 
(.\)lombian  literature,  recognized  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Humboldt  and  other  European  authorities,  has  continued  undi¬ 
minished  throughout  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Me- 
nendez  y  Pelayo  has  said:  “  No  one  can  be  offended  by  the  statement 
of  a  truth  so  well  known,  namely,  that  Colombian  literature  at  the 
present  day  excels  in  quality,  if  not  in  quantity,  that  of  every  other 
country  of  the  New  World.”  Sr.  Valera,  after  reading  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Argentine,  Can^,  manifested  a  desire  to  know  Bogota, 
which,  he  said,  was  “a  democratic  Republic  possessed  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  facility  for  verse,  *  *  *  its  poetry  is  aristocratic,  cultured, 

and  ornate”,  and  again,  referring  to  the  location  of  that  city,  he  thus 
compares  it  to  another  in  Greek  mythology:  Similarly,  on  learning 
of  the  tremendous  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  reaching  Bogota, 
and  of  the  subsequent  pleasure  and  delight  afforded  by  the  life  of 
Bogota,  I  recalled  the  ancient  Greek  fable  about  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans  which  was  only  accessible  by  traversing  distant  snow- 
clad  mountains,  exceedingly  perilous  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  abodes  of  any  kind.  Once  past  the  barbarity  and  horror  of 
these  mountains,  however,  the  traveler  found  himself  amid  an  excel¬ 
lent  community,  a  privileged  people  favored  of  the  god  Apollo,  w'here 
hanlly  a  native  but  sang  and  played  delightfully  on  the  lyre,  where 
beautiful  women  danced  and  sang  with  equal  ease  and  elegance,  and 
all  hearts  were  captivated  by  their  genius  and  grace.” 

Rub^n  Dario  too,  to  quote  an  impartial  observer,  has  sung  our 
country’s  praises  in  a  masterly  sonnet: 

Colombia  es  una  tierra  de  leones; 

El  esplendor  del  cielo  ea  an  oriflania; 

Tiene  tin  grito  perenne,  el  Tequendaina. 

Y  un  Olimpo  divino,  ana  cancioneaJ 

Referring  to  Bogotfi  in  another  study  which  best  displays  the 
original,  florid  style  of  this  master  of  modernism,  he  saj’s,  “  It  is  a 
city  long  famous  for  its  pursuit  of  intellectual  culture;  a  city,  as  it 
were,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  wdiich,  in  spite  of  its  constant  touch 
with  the  w'orld’s  progress,  has  always  gloried  in  a  gallant  show  of 
past  deeds  of  chivalry  and  ancient  manners;  worldly-w'ise  yet  ingen¬ 
uous,  sparkling  wdth  the  cordial  graces  of  a  colonial  age;  versed  in 
the  grammar  of  its  language,  and  endow’ed  with  the  lyric  gift,  abound¬ 
ing  in  parchments  of  the  illustrious  sons  of  India,  and  in  learned  law¬ 
yers  and  scholars  sheltered  in  their  distant  midland  nook  whence 


tColombia  is  s  land  of  lions;  the  splendor  of  the  sky  is  its  banner;  its  cry  remains  eternal  in  the  Tequen- 
dama  Falls,  and  its  poems  in  an  Olympus  divine. 
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never  a  glimpse  of  the  ocean’s  blue  is  to  be  had  *  *  The 

marvellous  tide  of  civilization  approaches  Bogota  nearer  each  day 
from  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores,  but  its  fundamental  features  remain 
such  as  Dario  in  his  masterly  lines  has  pictured  that  city,  and  may 
they  never  he  effaced. 

Other  impartial  criticisms  from  distinguished  English  writers  such 
as  t'unningham  Grahame,  etc.,  might  now  he  quoted,  hut  lest  your 
attention  he  wearied  I  shall  only  recall  that  of  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
cussed  of  South  American  writers  among  North  American  critics,  viz, 
Sr.  Blanco  Fombona,  the  Venezuelan,  who  in  one  of  his  most  recent 
works  declares  that  “  no  country  of  the  South  American  continent 
can  justly  dispute  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Colombia.”  The 
most  learned  among  recent  American  writers  and  critics — Mr.  Coester, 
Dr.  Ford,  Dr.  Hills,  and  Mr.  Goldberg — are  agreed  in  this  opinion, 
that  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Peru  are  in  the  vanguard  of  South 
American  intellectuality. 

You  will  realize  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  study  of  a  litera¬ 
ture  such  as  Colombia’s  is  no  easy  task  and  it  has  already  been  done 
so  admirably  by  various  erudite  Spaniards  and  learned  Colombians 
and  other  Americans,  that  all  I  need  to  do  on  this  occasion  is  to 
review  the  general  outlines  of  our  subject,  without  invading  the  field 
of  other  scientific  investigations  which  have  been  and  still  are  being 
carried  on  in  our  country  by  experts  specially  appointed  in  each 
department. 

The  renaissance  period  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  just  beginning 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  names  of  Calder6n,  Lope, 
Cervantes,  and  Quevedo  being  still  unknown,  when  the  first  fruits  of  our 
literature  began  to  appear  in  the  then  recently  discovered  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada.  It  would  seem  that  the  conquering  cavaliers  were  only 
waiting  to  throw  off  the  helmets  and  swords  of  their  military  trappings 
to  pick  up  the  pen  and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  enterprise  which  was 
destined  to  a  long  and  glorious  career.  Unusually  striking  and  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  figure  of  the  founder  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  Don  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  Quesada,  a  soldier  and  scholar,  true  type  of  the  Castilian 
nobility,  author  of  Compendio  historial  de  la  conquista  del  Nuevo  Reino 
and  Coleccion  de  sermones,  works  which  unfortunately  have  been  lost 
and  which  Ke  wrote  during  moments  of  ease  from  his  expeditions. 
The  heroic  deeds  of  that  time  found  their  Homer  in  another  discoverer 
who  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  wrote  “  with  the  rustic  majesty 
of  the  primitive  poets,”  the  longest  poem  of  the  Spanish  language, 
namely  Don  Juan  de  Castellanos,  a  priest  of  that  noble  and  loyal  city 
called  Santiago  de  Tunja.  His  works  include  Eleqim  de  los  varonen 
ilustres  de  ludias  and  Ilifttoria  del  Nuevo  Rehio  de  Granada,  which 
won  him  a  place  among  Spanish  classic  writers.  This  ‘‘garrulous 
old  man,”  as  Men^ndez  y  Pelayo  calls  him,  used  to  gather  around 
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him  in  Tunjav  a  small  group  (jf  contemporary  poets,  a  practice  then 
common  throughout  the  Viceroyalty  among  the  poet-loving  sons  of 
Xew  Granada. 

Toward  1554  the  Government  at  Madrid  established  in  its  new 
dominions  a  system  of  public  instruction,  founded  seats  of  learning 
in  the  convents  and  village  schools  for  the  Indians,  as  well  as  colleges 
and  universities  in  various  important  cities.  At  Santa  F^,  the  capital, 
the  college  of  El  Rosario,  holding  privileges  ccpial  to  those  at  Sala¬ 
manca,  and  that  of  San  Bartolome  have  always  remained  the  center 
and  cradle  of  patriotism  and  Colombian  learning. 

With  this  advantage  the  seventeenth  century,  though  presenting 
little  poetry  that  w'as  not  affected  by  the  Gongorism  of  the  period,  pro¬ 
duced  various  notable  writers  and  historians  whose  works  are  of  recog¬ 
nized  importance — Piedrahita,  Padre  Sim6n,  Oviedo,  Rodriguez 
h'resle,  Zamora;  and  grammarians  such  as  Lugo,  Dadey,  Veraix, 
besides  several  religious  chroniclers.  Later  came  Alvarez  de  Velasco 
and  the  poet,  Velez  Ladron  de  Guevara,  both  of  high  standing. 

Toward  1690  appeared  by  order  of  her  confessors,  and  written  from 
her  convent  cell,  “in  the  dignified  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century” 
the  Vida  and  Seniimentos  espiritmles  of  Madre  Castillo,  a  rival  of 
the  Doctora  of  Avila,  who  without  the  literary  defects  of  her  time, 
has  left  us  an  immortal  treasure  in  her  beautiful  wTitings.  Her  prose 
was  limpid  and  eloquent,  and  her  poetry,  though  less  remarkable,  was 
full  of  inspiration.  Behold  a  sample  of  her  verse; 

El  habla  delicada 
Del  amante  que  estimo 
Miel  y  lechc  destila 
Entre  rosaa  y  lirios. 

Su  meliflua  palabra 
('orta  como  rcx^io 
Y  en  ella  florece 
El  eorazon  marchito.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  appeared  D.  Fraticisco 
Alvarez  de  Velasco  y  Zorrilla,  a  Bogota  poet,  who  was  perhaps  the  only 
representative  of  poetic  culture  at  that  period  when,  as  in  Europe,  a 
scientific  rather  than  a  literary  movement  was  sweeping  all  over  New 
Granada,  “which  seemed  to  place  it  at  a  single  bound  at  the  head  of 
all  the  other  American  countries,  not  excluding  Mexico.”  This  period 
during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  known  in  Colom¬ 
bia  as  that  of  the  liotnnical  Expedition,  an  institution  founded  in  1782 
by  the  archbishop  viceroy,  Caballero  y  Gongora,  by  order  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Madrid.  It  was  this  movement  which  marked  the  true 
beginning  of  that  intellectual  life  which  produced  a  brilliant  array  of 

•  The  tender  speech  of  the  lover  I  esteem  as  honey  and  milk  distilled  amid  roses  and  lilies; 

Its  mellifluous  word  falls  like  the  dew,  and  in  it  blossoms  the  withered  heart. 
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naturalists  and  writers,  geographers  and  botanical  researchers  headed 
by  I).  Jose  Celestino  Mutis,  the  director  of  the  expedition,  "  a  giant  in 
science  anti  virtue,”  to  tjuote  Caldas,  whose  name  shines  forth  bril¬ 
liantly  in  the  annals  of  C\)lonil)ian  science,  liberty,  and  martyrdom. 

Inseparable  from  the  record  of  that  period  is  the  hgure  of  Baron 
Humboldt  at  Santa  F6  in  the  year  1802,  whose  interest  in  the  scientific 


movement  in  the  New  Kingdom  led  him  to  seek  permission  of  the 

Koyal  Crown  to  go  to  visit  its  vast  dominions.  Great  was  the  surprise  <» 

of  the  German  sage  to  find  in  that  corner  of  the  Andes  an  intellectual 

center  of  such  perfection,  and  greater  still  his  appreciation  of  Caldas, 

who  was  then  revealing  his  creative  genius  in  Popayan.  At  the  same  ^ 

period  D.  Jorge  Tadeo  Lozano,  marquis  of  San  Joige,  published  among  ^ 

other  things  Im  fauna  cundinamarqueza;  and  various  other  wTiters  pub-  ( 


Ilished  scientific  memoirs  in  the  Semanario  of  Caldas,  whose  scientific 

fame  w'as  closely  secontled  by  such  men  as  D.  Francisco  A.  Zea,  subse-  ^ 

(juently  vice  president  of  Colombia;  D.  Camilo  Torres,  the  Demos-  } 

'  thenes  of  New  Granada;  and  D.  Antonio  Narino,  the  forerunner,  as  it  :i. 

*  w'ere,  of  the  w'hole  scientific  movement.  •. 

I  These  men  of  genious  in  their  sublime  endeavor  brought  forth  scien-  ^ 

f  tific  (|uestions  w^hich  prove  the  intellectual  temper  of  the  colony  to 

I  have  been  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  clouded  over  by  ignorance,  f 

I  but  decidedly  scientific,  a  characteristic  which  was  stimulated  by  the  j' 

I  universities  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the  times  permitted.  By  far  the 

most  illustrious  of  these  men  was  Caldas,  “  the  ever  regrettable  victim  I 

of  the  ignorant  ferocity  of  a  soldier  to  whom  in  an  evil  hour  Spain  | 

‘  entrusted  the  pacification  of  its  overseas  colonies,”  to  quote  the  author  * 

of  Heterodoxos  espa^oles*  who  also  opined  that  “  that  country  owes  *1 

to  Caldas  a  monument  in  expiation.”  In  him  w^e  have  combined  the  | 

geographer,  botanist,  astronomer,  and  physicist;  explorer  also  he  was,  * 

and  director  of  the  observatory  of  Santa  F6,  dean  and  director  of  the  | 

!  Semariano,  a  publication  including  pages  “worthy  of  Buffon,  Cavanis  i 

[  or  Humboldt.”  As  a  republican  he  gave  distinguished  service  to  the  1 

cause  of  independence,  and  was  shot  on  October  29,  1816,  a  day  on  * 

w'hich,  as  the  historian,  Acosta,  has  fitly  e.xpressed  it  “  tropical  nature 
i  veiled  herself  with  a  funeral  robe.” 

Similar  to  the  fashion  then  prevailing  in  France  and  Spain,  tow'ard 
;  1800  literary  circles  called  Tertulias  became  popular  at  Santa  Fe,  i 

the  most  notable  being  that  of  Doha  Manuela  Santamaria  de  Man- 
rique,  called  Buen  Gusto,  wdiither  flocked  during  the  evening  the 
^  literary  youth  Of  Santa  Fe.  A  number  of  distinguished  writers  ap-  * 

I  peared  at  that  time,  among  wdiom  might  be  mentioned  D.  Manuel  del 

’  Socorro  Rodriguez,  librarian  and  dean  of  Colombian  journalism, 

!  editor  of  Pa  pel  periodica  de  la  Ciudad  de  Santa  Fe,  an  author  of  various 

works;  and  D.  Francisco  Javier  Caro,  the  satirist,  father  of  I).  Jose  i 

k  >  M.  Meiieiidez  Helayu. 


\ 
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Eusebio  aiui  i^ramlfather  of  1).  Mij'uel  Antonio.  He  wrote  stanzas 
of  seathiiifi  irony  ajjainst  persons  of  note,  and  that  curious  DUtrio  <le 
hi  Secreiarm  dd  Virreinato. 

This  period  also  witnesse<l  the  rise  t>f  the  theater  in  Bofjota,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  production  of  Kl  Zaijiil,  by  D.  Jose  Miguel  Montalvo, 
who  later  became  a  martyr  to  the  Republic. 

With  the  approach  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  colleges  and  the 
]h>tanical  Expedition  began  to  pour  forth  numbers  of  brilliant  young 
men  destined  before  long  to  take  their  part  in  the  tragic  scene  of  the 
revolution  for  independence  which  came  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  colonial  life  and  to  usher  in  a  period  of  strife  and  bloodshed  which 
culminated  in  the  hnal  triumph  of  Bovaca  in  1819.  During  the  first 
period  of  republican  life,  beginning  on  July  20,  1810,  known  by  the 
name  of  patrUi  hoba  (slow  country),  literary  production  was  almost 
at  a  standstill;  barely  a  few  patriotic  hymns  were  written  in  honor 
of  the  conquerors.  During  the  reconquest  of  1816,  D.  Jose  de  Torres 
y  Pena,  the  realistic  writer,  wrote  a  long  poem  entitled  SanUi  Fe 
rautim,  which  was  destined  to  blacken  the  republican  cause,  even 
then  practically  defeated.  It  seems  more  interesting  from  the  his¬ 
torical  than  from  the  literary  viewpoint,  and  contains  much  interest¬ 
ing  data.  With  the  victory  of  Boyaca,  August  7,  1819,  the  republican 
system  of  government  became  establishetl.  Since  then  Colombia 
has  led  an  uninterrupted  life  of  political  intensity  which,  nevertheless, 
has  not  interfered  with  its  intellectual  development,  seeing  that  many 
of  the  leaders  of  its  political  conflicts,  who  have  also  held  the  presi¬ 
dential  chair,  have  been  poets  and  writers. 

The  intellectual  movement  during  a  century  of  independent  life 
may  be  thus  divided;  The  hrst  period,  which  produced  only  three 
notable  poets,  for  the  true  songstei’s  of  those  glorious  days  were  the 
Venezuelan,  Bello,  and  the  Ecuadorian,  Olmedo;  then  with  the  rise 
of  the  Grand  Republic  of  18J1,  came  the  beginning  of  the  romantic 
period,  lasting  through  two  generations  and  destined  to  a  long  career; 
and  lastly,  the  reaction,  bringing  in  the  realistic  school  with  its  two 
aspects  of  festive  verse  and  sketches  of  national  customs.  Between 
the  years  1870  to  1890  a  group  of  notable  poets  appeared,  and  the 
Academy  of  Language,  associated  with  that  of  Spain,  launched  forth 
its  glorious  work  over  the  continent,  the  fruits  of  which  were  shown  in 
those  two  brilliant  reprc'sentatives  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  Caro  and 
Cuervo.  About  1886  arose  another  generation  of  poets  educated  in 
the  ruling  tastes  of  the  Peninsula,  already  tending  toward  that  mod¬ 
ernism  which  was  to  appear  with  the  twentieth  century.  The  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  present  century  calls  attention  to  two  important  phases 
of  literature;  the  poetic,  already  so  deeply  rooted;  and  the  historic, 
with  its  modern  methods  of  research  and  impartial  criticism,  the  old 
prejudices  against  Spain,  for  the  most  part  ill-founded,  having  now' 
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worn  away,  giving  place  in  the  light  of  experience  to  a  new  estimate 
of  the  glories  of  the  fatherland  without,  however,  forgetting  those 
points  that  a  discriminating  justice  would  still  retain. 

Three  names  which  New  Granada  contributed  to  the  poetic  litera¬ 
ture  of  Greater  Golombia  were  Jose  Marla  Salazar,  Fernandez  Madrid, 
and  Vargas  Tejada.  Salazar’s  earliest  efforts  appeared  toward  the 
decline  of  the  colonial  period,  and  in  1804  he  wrote  the  romance  en¬ 
titled,  El  placer  publico  de  la  Nueva  Granada,  in  honor  of  Vicero}’ 
.Vmar.  He  also  rendered  distinguished  service  as  a  diplomat  and 
sang  in  poems  of  epic  syle  the  Victoria  de  Boijaca  and  La  Colambiada . 
In  Venezuela  he  wrote  biographies  of  the  martyrs  of  1816,  giving 
valuable  historical  data.  His  work  is  influenced  by  the  pseudo-classic 
school  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  seen  in  his  youthful  composition, 
El  soliloquio  de  Aeneas  and  El  sacrifcio  de  Idomeneo. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Fernandez  Madrid  to  chant  the  funeral  hymns  of 
our  country  in  1816.  His  personality  has  been  much  discussed,  though 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  literary  value  of  his  work.  He  sang  with 
exquisite  feeling  the  sentiments  of  the  home,  and  he  proclaimed  the 
glories  of  Bolivar  in  a  manner  which  aroused  much  severe  criticism. 
His  ode  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  his  poem  La  hatnaca  are  w^ell 
knowm,  also  his  two  tragedies  Atala  and  Guatimoc. 

Vargas  Tejada  was  among  the  most  celebrated  winters  of  the  new 
Republic,  both  for  his  vast  culture  and  for  the  passionate  devotion  of 
a  short  life  to  politics,  which  drew'  him  among  the  number  of  conspir¬ 
ators  of  1828.  He  W'rote  verses  in  French  and  poems  of  exquisite 
beauty,  such  as  El  anochecer.  Of  his  dramatic  productions.  Las 
('ont'ulsiones  was  played  in  Bogota  as  recently  as  1916.  Vargas  was 
called  the  Colombian  Chenier,  and  his  life  ended  unhappily  by  the 
unknown  shores  of  a  distant  river.  “The  death  of  this  genius,”  says 
Sr.  Men^ndez,  “marks  a  pause  in  the  literary  history  of  Colombia.” 
How’ever,  tw'o  other  names  of  mark  should  in  justice  be  mentioned, 
namely,  D.  Andres  Marroqufn,  the  festive  poet,  and  Garcia  del  Rio. 
The  latter,  according  to  Sr.  Gomez  Restrepo,  was  the  “trait  d’union” 
between  Greater  Colombia  and  New  Granada,  a  man  of  international 
renown  who  left  an  historic  record  in  the  impassioned  pages  of  his 
Meditaciones  colombianas. 

French  influence  brought  the  w’ave  of  romanticism  to  our  shores. 
It  is  diflicult  to  describe  in  words  the  significance  of  Jose  Eusebio  (’aro, 
one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  of  Spanish  America,  “  w’hose  life  and 
works  give  the  most  vivid  impression  of  genius.”  He  threw  himself 
eagerly  into  the  struggle  against  materialistic  philosophy.  His  verses, 
though  unpolished  as  to  form,  are  a  sublime  expression  of  the  brilliant 
inspiration  he  drew  from  the  universal  themes  of  poetry.  His  sUirni}' 
but  exemplary  life  gave  evidence  of  civic  virtues  which  matle  him  “a 
greater  man  than  poet.”  To  his  lot  fell  the  leadership  of  the  opposi- 
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tion  against  the  tyranny  of  French  radicalism  introduced  into  Colombia 
in  1849,  in  which  year  he  was  banished  from  the  countrj'  and  came  to 
the  United  States,  whose  institutions  he  admired  and  eulogized  in  his 
poem  entitled,  La  Ubertad  y  el  socialismo: 

Eso  CH  la  libertaci:  la  <iui‘  he  previsto 
Eiitre  io8  raptoa  de  mi  ardiente  edad; 

La  que  en  la  tierra  de  Franklyn  he  visto, 

Iji  que  me  ofreee  en  bus  promesas  ('risto; 

Kso  es  la  libertad! 

Next  in  order  was  Julio  Arboleda,  poet  and  soldier,  a  typical  cavalier 
of  the  golden  age  of  Spain,  whose  turbulent,  romantic  life  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  poems  which,  to  tpiote  the  illustrous  critic  above  named,  ‘‘hear 
the  odor  of  dust,”  and  “appear  rather  like  the  roaring  of  lions  than  as 
works  of  art.”  Such  is  the  impression  given  by  the  poems  Kstoy 
en  la  carcel,  Eacems  democrdticas,  El  conyreso  yranadino,  and  others. 
His  fragmentary  work,  Gonzalo  de  Oyon  is  the  finest  example  of  South 
American  poetry  in  epic  narrative  style. 

Master  of  the  classic  ode,  lyricist  and  catholic  controversialist,  a 
delicate  singer  of  the  sentiments  of  village  churchyards  and  colonial 
cities,  was  D.  Jose  Joaquin  Ortiz.  In  verses  worthy  of  Quintana  and 
Querol  he  sang  the  glories  of  Bolivar  anti  Colombia: 

Oh,  la  bandera  de  la  patria  es  santa 
Flote  en  las  manos  que  flotare!  “ 

These  three  greatest  figures  at  the  beginning  of  the  romantic  period 
were  closely  followed  by  1).  Jos^  Maria  Samper,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  in  South  America;  D.  J.  M.  Torres  Caicedo,  of  high  literary 
standing  in  Europe;  D.  Manuel  M.  Madiedo,  author  of  the  poem  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  in  English  by  Agnes  Blake  Poor,  under  the  title  of 
The  Gnaili  in  a  book  of  Pan-American  PoemsP  Dr.  Madiedo  also 
wrote  various  interesting  studies  in  politics  and  philosophy. 

The  middle  of  the  century  brought  other  distinguished  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  same  school  of  literature:  Rafael  Pombo,  Rafael  Nuiiez, 
and  Jorge  Isaacs,  all  influenced  largely  by  the  English  School.  Pombo 
was  the  most  complete  of  the  poets  of  Colombia;  his  lyric  utterances 
were  sublime  and  humorous,  mystic  and  erotic,  satirical  and  descrip¬ 
tive.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  inspired  him  no  less  than  his  native  Falls  of 
Tequendama,  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  no  less  than  those  of  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  and  the  aristocratic  blondes  of  Broadway  no  less  than  the 
“napangas”  of  Popayan: 

^apangas  que  por  modelo 
Ijts  quisiera  un  escultor  *  * 

»  That  is  liberty:  that  which  I  have  foreseen  in  the  visions  of  my  ardent  youth,  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
land  of  Franklin,  which  Christ  in  his  promises  offers  me — that  Ls  Uberty  I 

»  01  the  flag  of  my  country  is  sacred,  float  in  whose  hands  it  may  1 

»  Boston,  the  Oorham  Press,  1918. 

u  Ritstic  beauties  whom  for  models  a  sculptor  well  might  wish  *  *  *. 
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His  fables  in  verse  for  children  are  an  immortal  gift  to  the  mothers  of 
('olomhia.  Other  fables  he  wrote  and  translations  from  the  ancient 
Latin  classics  which,  in  a  beautiful  and  masterly  manner,  preserve  the 
tones  of  his  own  magic  lyricism.  1  lake  particular  pleasure  in  here 
noting  that  it  was  in  New  York  t»)ward  the  jear  1S59  that  Pombo 
spent  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life,  and  reached  the  highest 
-  flights  of  his  inspiration.  It  was  then  he  wrote  the  poem,  .4  las 

iiorteamerlcaitas  en  Broadway,  a  passionate  and  at  the  same  time 
humorous  tribute  to  the  belles  of  Broadway: 

oh!  cada  heraiusa  es  una  ainable  auttK-rata; 
lA*y  8US  8oim.sa.s,  su.s  palabras  ley, 

Y  una  inarcha  triunfal  entre  sus  subditos 
<'ada  excursidu  por  la  imperial  Broadway. 

«  «  «  «  « 

l.iiula-s  como  esos  iris,  risa  falaz  del  Niagara; 

\’agas  como  ello.**  y  (■apricho.>‘a.s; 

*  Kfimeras  como  ellos, 

I'ruele.s  cual  eae  abismo  de  aguas  y  cadaveres 
Que  eri/.a  los  cabello.8  *  *  * 

Y  asi  atrayentes,  vertiginosas.'* 

Unexcelled  in  philosophic  and  erotic  verse,  energetic  and  senten¬ 
tious  in  style,  was  Rafael  Nunez,  a  distinguished  name  associated 
with  the  most  important  political  and  administrative  reorganization 

■  *)f  Uolombia,  despite  the  fact  that  his  life  was  continually  tormented 

'  by  doubt,  which  vented  itself  in  such  outbursts  as,  Qne  sais-jel,  ac- 

t  cording  to  Mr.  Uoester  “one  of  the  most  skeptical  poems  that  has 

ever  been  written”; 

'  Oli  coiU'imidn,  Oh  caos!  Quicn  pudicra 

Del  sol  de  la  verdad  la  lumbre  austera 

Y  pura  en  este  limlK)  hacer  brillar! 

De  lo  eierto  y  lo  incierto,  quien  un  dia, 

Y  del  bien  y  del  mal,  conseguiria 
Ix).8  Hmites  fijar!'* 

'•  Jorge  Isaacs  achieved  immortal  literary  fame  with  his  novel  Maria, 

»  the  im)st  popular  and  charming  of  South  American  novels,  which  has 

■  been  translated  into  several  languages.  Not  only  in  prose  did  his 
romanticism  find  expression,  but  al.so  in  beautiful  poems  of  deep  senti- 

f  ment.  Worthy  of  mention  among  the  so-called  minor  romantic  poets 

were  German  Gutierrez  de  Pineres  and  L&zaro  M.  Perez,  anti  of  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  already  decadent  school  of  fiction,  Angel  M.  Galan,  whose 

u  o;  each  Beauty  is  a  lovable  autocrat;  the  law  her  smiles,  her  words  the  law:  a  triumphal  march  amoiif! 
.  her  subjects  is  each  excursion  through  imperial  Broadway.  - 

,  •  •  *  •  .*  »  ■'* 
t  Beautiful  as  those  rainbows,  laughter  false  of  Niagara;  vague  and  capricious  like  them;  like  them  ^tiemeral, 

as  cruel  as  that  hair-raising  abyss  of  waters  and  dead  bodies  •  »  *  fascinating,  vertiginous. 

O  confusion,  O  chaos!  Who  shall  be  able  to  make  the  stem,  pure  light  of  the  Sun  of  Tnith  sliine  in 
this  limbol  of  certainty  and  uncertainty,  of  gmid  and  evil,  who  shall  ever  fix  the  limits! 


NOTED  FIGURES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  COLOMBIA. 


(1)  GuiUermo  Valencia,  (2)  Francisco  Joti4  Umitia,  (3)  Julio  Flores,  (4)  Adolfo  Lton  Gdmez,  (o)  Eduardo 
Posada,  iti)  Diego  Uribe,  (7)  F.  Restrepo  Odmez,  (8)  Max.  Grillo,  (9)  Angel  Maria  C^spedes,  (10)  Emilio 
Cuervo  Marquez,  and  (11)  Raimundo  Rivas. 
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work,  El  Ihdor  Tends  appeared  in  1850.  False  imitators  of  Zorilla 
urged  on  the  advanee  of  the  realistic  school  expressed  in  poems  of  fes¬ 
tive  verse  and  sketches  of  national  customs.  The  earliest  representa¬ 
tive  was  Gregorio  Gutierrez  Gonzalez,  a  poet  of  ineffable  charm,  who 
sang  of  his  loves,  his  griefs,  and  his  patriotic  ardor  in  simple,  popular 
verses  which  recall  one’s  infancy: 

Hoy  tambien  «le  i*8e  techo  se  levaiita 
Blanco-azuladu  el  humo  del  bogar; 

Ya  ese  fuego  lo  enciende  maiio  extRina, 

Ya  es  ageiia  la  casa  paternal. 

«  «  «  «  « 

liifaneia,  juveiitiid,  tiein]>oa  tran<|uiloa, 

Virtioiies  de  placer,  suefios  de  ainor, 

Ht'redad  <le  mis  {tadrea,  hondu  riu, 

Oaaita  blaiiea  *  *  *  y  c8j)eranza,  adio.a!"‘ 

The  Spanish  taste  ft)r  sketches  of  national  customs  found  fruitful 
grouiul  in  Golomhia,  where  a  literary  center  was  soon  established  called 
El  Mosaico,  which  published  a  review  of  the  same  name  in  Bogota 
in  1865.  The  following  are  among  those  who  cultivated  this  delight¬ 
ful  species  of  literature:  Jose  Maria  Vergara  y  Vergara,  who  also  WTote 
the  Historia  de  la  Literatura  de  la  Nuem  Granada;  Jos6  Caicedo  Rojas, 
the  Mesonero  Romanos,  of  Colombia,  and  the  reincarnation,  as  it 
were,  of  the  patriarchal  period  of  Santa  Fe;  Juan  tie  Dios  Restrepo, 
pupil  of  Larra,  who  under  the  pseudonym  of  Emiro  Kastos  wrote  one 
of  our  most  prized  volumes,  Recuerdos  y  apuntamientos;  Ricardo  Silva, 
father  of  Jose  Asuncion  Silva,  similar  in  some  respects  to  Restrepo; 
Jose  David  Guarin,  prominent  as  a  social  critic;  Eugenio  Diaz,  author 
of  Manuela,  an  admirable  picture  of  rural  life  in  Colombia;  and  Manuel 
Pombo,  distinguished  author  of  poems,  travels,  and  social  anecdotes. 
More  renoAvned  even  were  Jose  Manuel  Marrotjuin,  and  Ricardo  Ca- 
rrasquilla.  The  work  of  the  former,  according  to  one  of  his  critics, 
“gives  the  impression  of  a  w'inter  landscape.”  The  latter’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  festive  verse,  to  the  novel,  and  to  valuable  works  on  classic 
education,  are  enduring;  w'hile  his  conservatism,  his  gift  for  oratory, 
and  his  famous  Sqfismas  anticatoUcos  vistos  con  microscopio,  bespeak 
high  merit.  To  this  group  of  writers  also  belong  Joaquin  Pablo 
Posada  and  Cesar  Conto,  poets  both  satiric  and  graceful,  the  former 
an  improviser,  and  the  latter  a  translator  of  Byron,  and  author  of 
Apunles  sobre  la  lengua  inqlesa}’' 

'•  To-day  too  from  that  roof  rises  the  bluish-white  smoke  of  the  hearlh-fire;  now  the  strani'er's  hand 
kindles  that  fire,  now  strangers  (xt-upy  the  paternal  home, 

******* 
Infancy,  youth,  tranquil  days,  visions  of  pU-asiire,  dreams  of  love,  heritage  of  my  fathers,  deep  river,  little 
white  house.  »  *  *  and  ho|)e,  farewell ! 

That  is,  -Vofr*  o«  tht  Englinh  Lauguagt. 
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Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Aeademy  of  Laujjuafie  men¬ 
tioned  above,  whieh  marked  an  event  of  "reat  sicrnifieanee,  many 
interesting  works  on  |M*lities,  history,  geography,  international  affairs, 
legislation,  and  other  suhjeets  had  been  written  by  various  authors 
of  determined  and  often  opposite  ideas,  whose  politieal  and  intel- 
leetual  personality  appeared  to  he  almost  inseparable.  Poets,  too, 
were  not  laeking  at  that  period,  hut  these  we  must  pass  over  in  order 
to  speak  of  the  more  reeent  history  of  the  aeademy.  1  have  alrea<ly 
mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  most  reputable  and  seholarly  institutions 
of  the  Spanish  language.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  our  annals,  for  it  has  always  held,  and  even  to-day, 
holds  highest  the  banner  of  seienee  and  patriotism  in  ('olomhia. 
My  study  would  he  ineomplete  without  it,  and  without  the  names 
of  those  who  have  honored  its  ehairs  in  the  past;  Kufino  Jose 
('uervo,  “the  most  distinguished  philologist  of  the  Spanish  raee  in 
the  nineteenth  eentury”;  Miguel  Antonio  Paro;  Rafael  Xiinez;  Sergio 
Arholeda;  Venaneio  (1.  Manrujue;  Liborio  Zerda;  Rafael  l^rihe 
I’rihe;  Carlos  Calderon;  Martinez  Silva;  Ruperto  S.  Gomez;  Diego 
Fallon,  and  others.  Its  present  director,  Rafael  M.  Carrasquilla,  “la 
primera  ilustraeion  y  la  primera  virtud  de  Colombia,”  as  Sr.  (’aro 
deserihes  him;  and  Marco  Fidel  Suarez,  the  distinguished  gram¬ 
marian,  humanitarian  and  scholar  who  now  presides  over  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  nation;  Antonio  Gomez  Restrepo,  renowned  critic  and 
poet;  Hernando  Holguin  y  Caro;  Miguel  Abadia  Mendez;  Jose  Joa- 
(juin  Casas;  Guillermo  Camacho;  Ismael  E.  Arciniegas;  Martin 
Restrepo  Mejia;  Diego  R.  de  Guzman;  Emiliano  Isaza;  and  a  few 
others;  these  constitute  our  “forty  immortals,”  as  they  say  in  France. 

Together  w'ith  the  founding  of  the  Academy  arose  another  center 
of  art  and  poetry,  history  and  music,  directed  by  Alberto  Crdaneta, 
founder  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  director  in  1887  of  the  Pa  pel 
Periodica  Ilustrado,  which  contains  literary  masterpieces  from  the 
pen  of  notable  men  whose  names  are  to  he  found  in  the  Romancero 
colomhiano,  then  published  in  honor  of  the  great  Liberator. 

The  appearance  of  La  Lira  Nuem  introduced  another  generation  of 
poets  whose  work  was  noticeably  influenced  by  Nimez  de  Arce  and 
Becquer.  Two  names  stand  out  among  its  large  number  of  inspired 
contributors,  to  the  latter  of  whom  Mr.  Goldberg  devotes  several 
pages  in  his  Studies  in  Spanish-American  Literature — namely,  Julio 
Florez,  the  romantic  disciple  of  Espronceda  and  Zorrilla,  whose  verses 
display  “all  the  fire  and  reflected  images  of  a  tropical  sun”;  and 
Jose  Asuncion  Silva,  who  “  would  have  disputed  with  Ruben  Dario 
the  leadership  of  the  modernist  school  of  poetry  in  Spain  and  South 
America,”  if  he  had  not  at  so  early  an  age  taken  his  own  life. 

With  these  illustrious  names  we  now  arrive  at  the  height  of  the 
modernist  movement.  Toward  the  close  of  the  past  century  French 
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litcraturo  to  present  an  aspeet  of  intense  and  astonishiiif; 

renovation  whieh  soon  spread  its  influence  through  the  writings  of 
the  “sad  old  father,”  Verlaine,  and  Baudelaire,  into  the  domain  of 
the  C’astilian  tongue,  where  the  movement  was  heralded  by  Uuhen 
Dario,  and  to  whieh.  as  Mr.  (\)ester  says,  “('olomhia  had  the  honor 
of  contributing  in  the  person  of  Jose  Asuncion  Silva.”  Of  a  refined 
spirit,  molded  both  by  France  and  by  his  own  native  Bogota,  with 
touches  of  Fhiglish  and  North  American  inspiration,  a  strong  admirer 
of  Poe  and  Whitman,  this  original  and  unique  singer,  simple  yet 
profound,  was  one  of  the  poets  whose  work  continues  from  day  to 
day  to  emphasize  those  particular  features  whieh  have  given  it  a 
high  place  in  the  world  of  letters  and  art.  Silva  was  horn,  as  Victor 
M.  Ltuidoho  says— 

Para  llevar  sohre  la  freute  roxas, 

Para  hexar  lax  frontes  dc  lax  dioxax 

Hajo  lox  xarrox  jKirtioox  de  Atenax.'* 

'Plu'  name  of  Londoho  figures  among  the  list  of  our  present-day 
])oets.  With  a  particular  taste  for  Greek  art  and  literature,  the 
perfection  of  his  few  hut  striking  productions  has  won  him  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  among  contemporary  writers,  while  he  has  also 
unquestionably  the  gifts  of  a  critic  and  a  diplomat.  Other  names  are 
Guillermo  Valencia,  the  superb  master  of  verse  and  lover  of  Greek 
tradition;  Diego  I’rihe,  author  of  the  beautiful  pinmis  Margarita  and 
Iliflos:  Max  Grillo,  famous  for  his  poems,  Kn  Kspiral^Al  Magdalena, 
etc.,  his  dramas  and  critical  and  historical  studies;  Ang^l  M.  C^spedes, 
whose  genius  and  style  are  of  the  French  order,  an  “enfant  prodigue” 
recognized  by  Rostand;  Alfredo  Gomez  Jaime,  whose  Rimax  del 
Tropica  and  other  verses  exhibit  a  quick  imagination  and  fine  poetic 
gifts;  Cornelio  Hispano,  historian  and  critic  who  wrote  Klegias  cau- 
cana,x:  Ricardo  Nieto,  a  singer  of  the  Valle  section;  Eduardo  Castillo, 
profound  connoisseur  of  foreign  literature;  Martinez  Mutis,  winner  of 
two  prize  contests  at  Paris  and  Madrid;  Victor  E.  Caro,  who  recalls 
the  glories  of  his  ancestors  in  masterly  sonnets;  Daniel  Arias  Argaez, 
representing  the  culture  of  Bogota;  Rivas  Frade;  Carlos  Villafane,  a 
chronicler  of  fine  equipment;  G.  Manrique  Teran;  Samuel  Velasquez, 
poet  and  novelist;  and  a  group  of  younger  men  whose  faith  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  are  already  pointing  towards  a  future  of  glorious  days. 
Critical  opinion,  which  is  closely  watching  their  progress,  observes 
that  they  show  certain  distinct  tendencies  without,  however,  marking 
a  definite  path;  hut  this  apparent  contradiction  is  explained  both 
by  the  disuse  into  which  the  so-called  “decadent”  modernists  have 
fallen,  and  by  our  present  state  of  civilization  which  seems,  in  a  di¬ 
versity  of  forms,  to  he  going  through  a  painful  crisis  leading  toward 


i*  To  wear  roses  on  his  brow,  to  kiss  the  brows  of  goddesses  l)eneath  the  sacred  porches  of  Athens. 
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surprisiii};  issues  wliicli  a  not  too  distant  future  will  reveal.  What¬ 
ever  these  results  may  he,  as  M.  Clomez  llestrepo  observes,  the  pecul¬ 
iar  features  of  our  ('olomhian  poetry  are  not  to  he  lost  in  reaehinj; 
toward  the  nu)rrow’s  needs. 

Aside  from  poetic  writers,  other  forms  of  literature  are  represented 
hy  contemporary  authors  such  as  Emilio  Cuervo  Marcpiez  and  Alfre<lo 
Kamos  Crdaneta,  novelists  and  intellectual  coworkers;  Gustavo  and 
Hernando  Santos,  whose  literary  reviews  and  contributions  to  the 
daily  press  show  a  knowledg;e  of  foreign  literature  and  art  criticism; 
Tomfis  Kueda  Vardas,  whose  book,  Sdhana  de  Botjotd,  has  recently 
appeared;  and  a  group  of  essayists,  journalists,  and  other  novelists. 
In  the  theatrical  field  much  fruitful  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Socledad  de  Aiitores,  chief  among  whom  are:  Antonio  Alvarez 
Lleras,  Ricardo  Rivas,  Miguel  S.  Valencia,  Pedro  Gomez  ('orena, 
and  (’arlos  (’astello. 

A  few  months  ago  in  Bogota  occurred  the  death  of  a  prominent 
person  whose  name  symbolizes  a  significant  movement  in  the  field  <»f 
national  history.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Pedro  M.  Ibanez,  permanent  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Academy  of  History,  author  of  Cronicox  de  Roijotd,  and  one 
of  the  last  representatives  of  the  period  of  I'rdaneta’s  Papel  Periodico 
Ihixtradn,  a  gentle  master,  w'ith  a  deep  respect  for  historical  truth.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  once  more  the  profound  grief  his 
death  has  caused  us. 

History  was  recorded  by  the  few  chroniclers  of  theConf|uest  during 
the  early  colonial  period;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  by  .lose 
Manuel  Restrepo,  .1.  M.  Groot,  Plaza;  Memoirs  were  written  by 
distinguished  persons  such  as  Santander,  Posada  Gutierrez,  I/>pez, 
Obando,  and  Espinosa,  followed  by  chronicles  of  lesser  importance. 
At  that  time  there  prevailed  a  strong  feeling  against  Spain,  since  docu¬ 
mentary  evidences  were  not  sought  among  the  archives,  and  its  rule 
in  the  South  was  of  recent  date.  Almost  all  the  work  of  that  time, 
though  patriotic  in  spirit,  was  w'ritten  with  a  passion  for  politics 
which  dominated  the  entire  imagination  and  activities  of  the  time. 
In  1902,  the  Academy  of  History  was  formed,  and  a  few  years  later 
debates  on  the  same  subject  took  place  at  the  Colegio  del  Rosario. 
The  directors  of  the  academy  are  Restrepo  Tirado,  Diego  Mendoza, 
Eduardo  Zuleta,  Tulio  Ospina,  Cuervo  Marquez,  Eduardo  Posada, 
Francisco  .Jose  Urrutia,  .los^  Joaquin  Guerra,  Gerardo  Arrubla,  .1.  I). 
Monsalve,  Adolfo  Leon  Gomez  and  others  who,  in  encouraging 
research  liherally,  continue  to  arouse  and  win  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  youthful  prize  winners  of  the  Rosario  contests.  Thus 
throughout  the  Repuhlic,  the  Academy,  far  from  being  considered 
narrow-minded,  is  acknowledged  as  an  active,  progressive  center 
whose  doors  are  open  wide  to  all  lovers  of  history  irrespective  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  creed.  It  will  suffice  to  name  from  its  exhaustive  list  of 
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publications  only  the  most  important,  namely:  Im  Hlhlioteca  de 
Historia  jiacioml,  numbering  more  than  20  volumes;  the  Archive 
del  General  Santander,  volumes  equaling  in  proportions  the  Memoriax 
de  O'Leary;  Im  Conquista  y  Colonizacion  de  Colombia,  by  E.  Restrepo 
Tirado;  La  Vida  de  Marquez,  by  Carlos  Cuervo  MArquez;  volumes 
on  bibliography  by  Eduardo  Posada;  Pdginas  de  Historia  diplomdtica, 
by  Dr.  Urrutia;  Im  Vida  de  Miranda,  written  in  English  by  Professor 
Robertson  of  the  l^niversity  of  Illinois,  and  translated  by  Dr.  Diego 
Mendoza,  author  of  Im  Ezpedicion  Botdnica  and  Memorial  de  Aquileo 
Parra,  only  the  first  volume  of  which  has  thus  far  been  published. 
El  Album  de  Royacd  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Peftuela,  was  published  last  year, 
and  a  very  vigorous  work,  Uiettoria  contempordnea  de  Colombia,  by 
Gustavo  Arboleda,  has  recently  appeared.  Raimundo  Rivas,  now 
president  of  the  academy,  wrote  IJistoria  de  laet  relaciones  de  lo« 
Estadon  Cnidofi  con,  Colombia,  and  some  brilliant  character  sketches 
of  such  persons  as  Mosquera  and  Fernandez  Madrid,  and  of  such  ro¬ 
mantic  figures  as  Viceroy  Soils.  His  interest  in  genealogical  research 
is  also  shared  by  JosA  Marla  Restrepo  vSaenz  who  inherited  from  the 
historian,  Restrepo,  the  gift  of  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail  in 
giving  personal  data;  Luis  Augusto  Cuervo,  who  published  the 
Archive  de  D.  Rujino  Cuervo  and,  in  the  style  of  Lenotre  and  Mason, 
has  written  brilliant  pages  on  Bolivar;  Fabio  Lozano  y  Lozano,  who 
in  original,  graceful  style  wrote  his  valuable  work,  El  Maestro  del 
Libertador  and  various  other  biographical  studies;  Roberto  Cortazar; 
Alvaro  Uricoechea;  Gabriel  Porras  Troconis;  B.  Matos  Hurtado; 
Arturo  Quijano;  E.  Otero  D’Acosta;  and  others — all  engrossed  in 
unearthing  relics  of  the  past  and  renewing  the  glories  of  our  country, 
with  the  motto  of  the  academy  ever  before  them:  Verita,s  ante  omnia. 

Ruben  Dario  in  his  charming,  flowery  style  bequeathed  us  this 
phrase:  “Colombia  is  the  land  of  verse  and  of  emeralds.”  We  pray 
the  muses  that  the  serene  fountains  of  Colombia’s  inspiration  and 
learning  may  be  as  exhaustless  as  are  the  precious  mines  which  reach 
far  down  beneath  the  soil  of  our  country. 


A  REAL  ENTENTE 
C  O  R  D I A  L  E  *.•  .*. 


AX  AMERICAN*  SUBMARINE  FLOTILLA  IN*  ECUADORIAN*  WATERS. 

MUCH  has  been  written  of  the  difference  between  peoples 
and  races,  and  all  too  little  of  their  fundamental  and 
essential  resemblances  and  likenesses^ — a  recognition  of 
which  forms  the  basis  of  most  international  ententes  and 
agreements.  And  only  by  drawing  closer  these  mutual  bonds  can 
the  ideal  of  Pan  Americanism  be  transmuted  into  a  living,  working 
reality. 

It  was  Mr.  Root  who  said,  in  effect,  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  to 
hold  doors  open — if  nobody  will  enter.  The  American  submarine 
flotilla  which  entered  Ecuadorian  waters  on  May  23  last  evidently 
concurs  in  this  belief.  Certainly  it  found  as  wide  and  as  hospitable 
a  door  in  Guayaquil  Harbor  as  may  well  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  a  welcome  extraordinarily  cordial  and  enthusiastic. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange,  in  view  of  the  amicable  relations  which 
exist  between  h^cuador  and  the  United  States,  that  a  visiting  flotilla 
of  the  latter  should  be  received  with  every  mark  of  courtesy  and  honor 
by  the  Government  of  Ecuador.  This  and  much  more  is  compre¬ 
hended  within  the  routine  formalities  of  a  diplomatic  protocol,  in 
the  manifestations  of  which  nations,  as  a  whole,  take  small  or  no 
interest.  But  when  an  entire  populace,  as  in  the  present  case,  not 
only  manifests  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  but  insists  on 
becoming  a  committee  of  the  whole,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  express  their 
enthusiastic  sympathy,  and  affection  even,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this 
is  no  matter  of  perfunctory  protocols  but  a  spontaneous  outpouring 
of  a  genuine  spirit  of  friendliness  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
people. 

And  so  not  only  the  officers  but  the  enlisted  men  also  were  the 
objects  of  the  most  open-handed  hospitality  during  their  stay  of  eight 
days  in  Ecuadorian  waters.  Balls  and  dances,  banquets  and  teas, 
picnics  and  baseball,  receptions  and  reviews,  sight-seeing  tours, 
pageants  and  fireworks  followed  each  other  thick  and  fast.  Even 
the  newspapers  broke  into  unaccustomed  English  so  that  American 
boys  might  learn  their  way  about  and  miss  no  part  of  the  royal 
welcome  extended  them,  and  everything  on  wheels  carried  its  quota 
of  happj*  “gobs,”  having  literally  the  time  of  their  lives.  But  let 
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the  latter  speak  for  themselves,  as  theyiU»in  the  following  letter  hv 
their  ehaplain: 

III  l(>aviii^  this  lti>aiitifiil  country  I  want  to  thank  (iiiaya'|uil  an<l  Quito  for  their 
genuine  aiul  royal  hosjiitality  to  the  enlistinl  jtersoniiel .  The  otticers  are  always 
aci  eptahle  in  the  society  of  the  country  's  best,  but  very  often  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
Xavy  are  not.  and  it  is  in  this  rt'spect  that  1  t*specially  thank  Ecuador.  ( >ur  sailors  are 
leavint:  (iuayaipiil  and  Quito  with  the  same  feelim;  as  their  otticers.  namely,  that 
Ecuador  is  a  wonderful  oountr\-,  not  only  as  to  its  topoj:ra]>hi("dl  b»*auty  and  jrrandeur. 
but  that  its  pwple  are  characterizisl  by  trentility.  hospitality,  and  franknt'ss. 

1  sprak  for  the  men  when  I  say  that  Ecuador  will  ever  remain  in  our  memorit*s  as  a 
land  rtowiii)?  with  “milk  and  honev,”  a  land  of  hospitalitv  and  kindness,  and  a  land 


Courtosy  of  El  Tcl^rafo,  Guayaquil. 

TUE  SUBMARINE  DIVISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ATLANTIC  FLEET  VISITS 
GUAYAQUIL. 


Ix'ft  to  riKht:  Lirut.  W.  C.  Borgy,  t'ommander  of  the  O-lti:  His  Extelleney  Dr.  Josi“  Luis  Tamayo,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Ecuador;  Dr.  Francisco  Ferruxola,  governor  of  Guayas  State;  and  Col.  Franci.si-o  Gomez  de  la 
Toitc,  military  chief  of  the  port. 


which  w  ill  ever  be  dear  to  the  h(*arts  of  the  I'nittHl  Statw  Xavy  men  who  have  visited 
the  Ecuadorian  shores.  To  our  friends  and  our  familit^s  in  the  States  we  shall  bear  the 
jtotKl  tidinjts  of  the  happy  and  bountiful  entertainment  affordwl  us  durint;  our  stay  in 
this  delijrhtftil  countrv-;  and  we  assure  the  citizens  of  this  opulent  and  prosperous 
Republic  that  our  friends  will  join  us  in  wishing  for  Ecuador  every  happiness  and 
blessinsr  which  will  bring  success  and  power  not  only  to  the  nation  but  to  f*ach  of  its 
citizens. 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  we  bid  you  farewfdl.  but  it  is  also  with  a  finding  that  the 
United  States  and  Ecuador  are  clo.ser  together,  that  our  aims  and  principles  are  prac¬ 
tically  one,  and,  above  all,  that  we  are  bound  in  a  friendship  which  will  bud  and 
blos.som  into  a  brotherhixxl  of  mutual  affection  and  helpfulness. 

John  H.  S.  Pctxam, 

Lii'utennnt,  1'.  S.  Xnry,  Clmpluin  and  WfI  fareOfiicer. 


Nor  wore  tlio  oflioors  loss  dooply  improssod,  to  judge  by  the  flotilla 
ooinmandor’s  letter: 

r])oii  loaviti!;  (iiiava(|uil,  it  is  my  earimat  desire  to  ex))resti  to  its  pcsid  ])eo])Ie  my 
sincere  thanks,  gratitude,  and  dee])  ai)i)reciation  for  the  kind  and  fienerous  reception 
accorded  the  oHicers  ami  men  of  the  Submarine  Division  dnrinp  their  stay  in  this 
l)eaiitifnl  country.  From  all  sides  I  have  heard  nothing:  but  i)raise  and  a])j>reciation 
for  the  many  courtesies  and  kindnesst*s  affordwl  the  submarine  oHicera  and  enlisted 
])«‘rsonnel. 

On  various  occasions  duriiif:  our  stay  in  Ecuador  I  have  heard  men  who  have  si>ent 
15  or  20  years  in  the  naval  st>rvice  remark  that  in  the  many  countries  visite<l,  includ- 
ins;  Euro))ean  and  Asiatic,  they  never  have  reetdved  more  whole-hearted  and  cordial 
hos])itality  than  in  (iuayaquil  and  Quito. 


Courtesy  of  El  Tel^crmfo,  Guayaquil. 

VISIT  OF  THE  SfBMARI.NE  DIVISION  AT  OCAYAOUIL. 

Loft  to  right:  Dr.  F.  W.  tioiling.  Vniietl  States  Consul  General  at  Guayaqnil:  His  Exielleney  Dr.  Jos<5 
Luis  Tamayo,  I’resident  of  Eeuador;  Lieut.  Commander  W.  S.  Haas,  Dr.  Franeis*'o  Ferruzola".  governor 
of  Guayas  State:  Col.  Angel  Isaac  Chiriboga,  suhseeretary  of  the  ministry  of  Army  and  Navy;  Com¬ 
mander  D.  Regalado,  of  President  Tamayo’s  military  staff. 


The  climate  is  both  delisrhtful  and  healthful,  for  dtiriiig  our  stay  we  not  only  have 
had  no  sickne.ss  amontj  otir  men  btit  have  had  amjtle  opportunity  to  obs(*rve  that  the 
.sanitation  is  excellent. 

The  country  with  its  beatitiftil  scenery,  its  magnificent  harbor,  its  lofty  inotintain 
)>eaks,  its  deej)  canyons,  its  beautiful  waterfalls,  its  extinct  volcanoes,  and  very 
rich  resources  is  8U])erior  to  any  that  these  United  States  naval  ve.ssels  have  had  the 
o|)tM>rt unity  of  visiting. 

Words  fail  adequately  to  exjrress  our  impressions  and  our  keen  appreciation  of 
Ecuador  and  its  jieople,  but  I  want  one  and  all  to  know  that  Ecuador,  in  addition  to 
its  jihysical  loveline.ss,  has  a  jiisqile  of  which  any  country  in  the  world  might  be 
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proud.  They  arc  most  hospitable  and  have  a  business  ability  which  makes  them  a 
people  whose  friendship  and  confidence  should  be  sought.  We  trust  that  during  our 
prolonginl  stay  we  have  won  that  kindly  and  cordial  relationship  which  the  United 
States  is  so  desirous  of  cultivating. 

To  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
to  the  press,  and  to  the  good  people  of  Ecuador  in  general  we  bid  farewell,  with  a  deep 
sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  royal  hospitality  extended  us  and  a  most  sincere  wish 
for  their  success  and  prosperitv. 

W.  S.  II.\.\s, 

Liculendut  Comnuindir  United  States  Xavy. 


I  1 


1..-. 


CourtMy  of  El  Tel^nifo.  Guayaquil. 

VISIT  OF  THE  SUBMARINE  DIVISION  AT  GUAYAylTL. 

Left  to  right:  Col.  F.  (iitmez  de  la  Torre,  military  chief  of  the  port  of  Ouavaquil;  Lieut.  W.  C.  Bergv, 
(ommaiider  of  the  0-i6;  Commander  J.  F.  Ahda,  direi-tor  of  the  Ecuadorean  Aviation  School:  His 
Excellenry  I)-.  Jose  Luis  Tamayo,  President  of  Ecuador;  and  Dr.  Francisco  Ferruzola,  governor  of 
Uuayas  State. 


And  the  grateful  impressions,  affectionate  remembrances,  and 
ineffaceable  memories  are  not  only  on  the  hither  side,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  parting  message  of  the  Ecuadorian  press  in  El  TeUejrafo: 

GOOD-BY,  BOVS,  COME  AGAIN. 

We,  *  *  *  owners,  writers,  and  printers,  down  to  the  little  devil  boy,  want  to 
tell  you  we  are  glad  you  came,  phrased  to  have  had  you  with  us,  and  sorry-  to  see 
you  go. 

.\n<l  we  take  this  occasion  to  say  that,  though  at  s(“a  you  be  sailors  and  in  war  you 
may  be  devils,  here  ashore  you  were  gentlemen,  and  on  your  boats,  as  hosts,  princes, 
receiving  us  all,  big  and  small,  with  patience,  kindness,  and  courtesy. 
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And  especially  to  the  0-16  and  her  crew,  from  Commander  Bergy  to  the  Filipino 
cook,  xre,  of  the  staff,  say  farewfdl,  proud  to  have  known  you.  happy  to  see  you  again, 
and  wishing  Godspeed  to  all. 

But  it  is  the  warm-hearted  Ecuadorian  people  who,  in  El  Comfrcio, 
breathe,  in  the  wake  of  the  home-bound  fleet,  this  intimately  friendly 
farewell  and  Godspeed : 

liood-by,  thou  good  and  valiant  sailors!  On  quiet  seas,  sped  by  favoring  winds 
mayst  thou  safely  regain  thy  native  shore!  And  when  thou  art  again  among  thine 
o\m  people  tell  them  that  afar,  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Andes,  dwell  a  people 
lovers  of  prepress — a  country-  splendidly  blessed  by  nature,  which  holds  incompa¬ 
rable  riches  until  a  better  comprehension  of  their  significance  bids  them  come  forth. 
Tell  them  that  no  longer  doth  pestilence  stalk  the  traveler  to  these  shores.  .  .  .  And 
al)ove  all  remember  that  whether  to-day  or  to-morrow  thou  wilt  always  be  welcome. 

EDUCATION  SECTION 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  UNION 


By  Fr.vncis  J.  Yanes. 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  charge  of  the  Education  Section. 

The  education  sectittn  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
was  establisheil  with  the  object  of  drawing  ever  closer  the 
social  and  intellectual  ties  between  the  Latin  American 
nations  and  the  United  States,  continues  to  work  cease¬ 
lessly  and  untirinjrly  in  its  jiroposition  of  encouraging  Latin  American 
stinlents  to  perfect  their  academic  study  in  the  Lmited  States  and, 
at  the  same  time,  those  of  this  country  to  complete  theirs  in  colleges 
an«l  universitie>  of  the  southern  republics. 

Much  has  already  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  interesting  Latin 
-Vmerican  students  in  this  movement,  and  many  have  already  been 
“placed,”  through  the  friendly  mediation  of  the  education  section, 
in  scholastic  institutions  here,  free  of  matriculation  fees,  more  than 
lifty  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  having 
remitted  this  fee  as  a  graceful  courtesy  to  such  students  from  liatin 
America  as  are  fully  prepare*!  to  enter  their  courses. 

The  conditions  reciuinnl  for  entrance  into  any  of  the  institutions 
of  secondary  instruction  in  the  United  States  are,  in  addition  to  a 
knowledge  of  English  suflicient  to  enable  the  foreign  student  to  follow 
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the  work  'mtellijjently.  tlmt  lie  must  be  siiKieiently  veised  in  any  of  the 
reijuived  subjects  to  place  him  on  a  par  with  the  h<»me-horn  students. 
In  jjeneral.  this  means  that  the  Latin  American  stinlent  who  has 
enjoyed  secondary  instruction  in  his  own  country  has  the  necessary 
preparation  to  successfully  matriculate.  Exceptions  to  this  fjeneral 
rule  may  he  those  students  who  intend  to  take  the  enirinecrinj;  or 
medical  courses,  since  more  is  reijuired  in  the  latter,  at  entrance,  than 
in  other  courses,  so  that  it  is  fairly  certain  that  unh*ss  the  candidate 
for  these  courses  possesses  a  good  knowleilge  of  English  he  will  he 
obliged  to  take  a  year  in  a  good  preparatory  school. 

At  the  proper  intervals  the  education  scK-tion  sends  lists  of  those 
educational  institutions  which  have  offered  to  rweive  Hispanic 
American  students  and  to  facilitate  their  progress  to  the  various 
Ministries  of  Instruction,  the  universities,  secondary  and  normal 
schools,  and  the  educational  pri'ss  of  Hispanic  America  as,  also,  to  all 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States 
accredittnl  thereto.  By  this  means  great  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  this  intellectual  movement,  and  many  have  been  the  students  in 
the  Central  and  South  American  countries  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  good  offices  of  the  education  section  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  make  their  entrance  into  the  institutions  here  which  offer 
the  greatest  advantages  in  the  particular  courses  they  desire  to  follow. 

(Ireatly  encouraged  by  these  results,  and  desirc)us  of  extending  its 
radius  of  activity,  the  education  sectii»n  takes  this  opportunity  of 
again  directing  the  attention  of  the  (lovernments  and  students  of 
Latin  America  to  the  services  it  is  so  well  ecpiipped  and  read}"  to  offer. 
These  services  m.ay  he  classified  in  two  broad  divisions:  One,  those  in 
favor  of  governments,  and  the  other,  those  in  favor  of  the  students. 

Without  going  into  long  explanations,  or  considerations  which  at 
best  would  be  very  general  in  scope,  it  may  he  said  that  the  educa- 
cational  section  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  ready  and  anxious  to 
establish  more  close  and  direct  relations  between  all  officials  charged 
with  the  administration  of  public  instruction  in  the  Latin  American 
countries,  with  the  object  of  supplying  the  latest  authoritative  data 
as  to  schools  in  the  United  States,  whatever  their  class,  new'  systems 
of  education,  textbooks,  sclund  furniture  and  e«|uipment,  exchange 
and  other  nece.s.sary  teachers — in  a  word,  everything  in  the  way  of 
educational  information  which  the  Ministries  and  functionaries 
referred  to  may  need  to  procure  in  the  United  Staites.  The  very 
special  relations  which  exist  between  the  ealucation  section  of  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Union  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Instruction  in 
Washington,  as  also  those  maintained  with  the  numerous  boards  of 
education  jind  teaching  associations  throughout  the  United  States, 
provide  all  the  faicilities  necessary  to  respond  adeapiately  to  any 
in(|uirv  on  this  subject  which  may  be  received.  .\nd  it  may  be 
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added  that  the  edueation  section  would  j;reatly  appreciate  receiving 
from  the  correspondiu};  educational  sources  in  Hispanic  America  sim¬ 
ilar  data  and  information. 

This  section  also  offers  its  services  in  the  direction  of  facilitatinj; 
ami  fiuidinj;  the  work  of  those  teachers  and  students  who  have 
obtained  scholarships  hv  supplying  in  advance,  not  only  to  the 
respective  Governments  hut  to  the  holders  of  the  scholarships,  full 
information  as  to  the  most  suitable  institutions,  the  necessary 
entrance  re(|uirements,  some  practical  idea  of  life  in  the  United 
States,  the  best  methods  of  traveling,  etc.,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
greatly  facilitating  arrangements  here  by  means  of  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  ami  other  helpful  action. 

An  effective  aid  to  the  work  just  outlined  would  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  capitals  of  Hispanic 
America  similar  to  the  committee  already  functioning  in  Habana, 
which  should  be  in  close  and  constant  contact,  by  correspondence, 
with  the  education  section.  Such  committees  would  serve  as  centers 
of  information  to  the  scholarship  teachers  and  students  and  all  others 
desirous  of  taking  special  educational  courses  in  the  United  States, 
the  information  given  by  the  committees  to  be  obtained  directly 
from  this  section. 

In  addition  to  the  information  which  in  the  past  the  education 
section  has  supplied  to  students  concerning  institutions  of  learning, 
living  e.xpenses,  college  and  university  entrance  recjuirements,  and 
classes  or  preparatory  schools  for  the  study  of  English,  the  education 
section  offers  to  meet  students  at  their  port  of  debarkation  in  the 
Unite<l  States  and  to  put  them  on  the  train  for  their  destination, 
provided  due  notice  of  arrival  is  received.  In  writing  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  section  to  make  impiiries,  exact  information  regarding  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  scholastic  preparation  should  be  given,  especiall}'  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  English. 

To  parents  desiring  to  send  their  younger  children  to  the  United 
States — not  too  small — the  education  section  offers  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  and  services,  and  will  take  especial  pleasure  in  supplying 
data  regarding  suitable  schools  for  girls.  During  the  residence  of 
these  y»uing  peo|)le  in  tlu*  American  schools  recommended  !)>'  the 
education  secti»»n,  the  latter  will  correspond  regularly  with  the 
school  authorities,  sending  to  each  pupil's  parents  the  record  of  his 
progress,  c»»nduct.  health,  etc.  Whenever  possible  the  education 
section  will  take  charge  of  students’  funds,  depositing  them  with  the 
banking  or  commercial  (inn  selected  by  the  parents. 

These  services  offered  by  the  education  section  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  an  important  part  of  the  plan  to  which  its  existence 
is  due.  Its  work  has,  however,  other  features,  ft>r  it  establishes  the 
e.xchange  of  professors  and  teachers  between  universities,  normal 
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schools,  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States;  it  obtains  teachers  in  one  country  to  serve  in  another; 
it  makes  arrangements  for  American  students  going  to  Latin  America 
in  search  of  practical  information,  and  for  scientists  traveling  from 
one  country  to  another;  and  it  establishes  in  the  Unite<l  States  special 
summer  courses  in  English  for  teachers  and  other  Latin  Americans, 
as  well  as  summer  excursions  to  Latin  America  for  American  teachers. 

The  education  section  invites  inquiries  from  those  interested  in 
educational  matters  in  American  countries,  and  will  emleavor  to  reply 
adequately  to  all  questions. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE 
WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 

FISCAL  YEAR  1920-21. 


The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30,  1921,  as 
shown  in  the  table  below,  compiled  frt)m  statements  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Statistical  Oflice  t)f  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  is  nearly 
$2,500,000,000. 

The  figures  of  the  total  trade  show  a  falling  oft’  in  value  of  nearly 
$.500,000,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  notwithstanding 
the  trade  is  about  three  and  one-half  times  what  it  was  |)rior  to  the 
war — $74 7, .308, 2 1.5 — for  the  year  ending  June  .30,  1914. 

On  both  the  import  and  the  export  side  there  was  a  very  consider¬ 
able  decrease  in  prices;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  commodities 
imported  from  the  Latin  American  countries,  but  it  is  also  true  of 
the  commotlities  exported  to  these  countries,  although  in  a  lesser 
degree.  This  general  decline  in  prices  more  than  oft’sets  the  decrease 
as  between  the  fiscal  years  1920  and  1921  in  the  total  trade  as  shown 
in  the  table. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Latin  American  countries  of 
nearly  $14.5,000 .000.  When  one  takes  into  account  that  for  the 
period  covered  prices  of  these  exports  were  falling,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  the  increase  in  exports  to  the  Latin  American  countries 
represents  a  figure,  as  expressed  in  quantities,  much  in  excess  of  the 
12^  per  cent  of  increase  which  the  figures  of  value  show.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  imports  from  Latin  American  countries,  which  show 
a  decrease  of  over  $042,000,000,  or  nearly  37  per  cent,  in  reality 
represent  a  decrease  in  quantities  very  much  less  than  this  percentage. 

An  analysis  of  the  trade  hy  quantities,  in  so  far  as  the  facts  are 
ascertainable  from  statistical  reports  available  at  this  time  (August  6, 
1921),  shows  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States  to  the  Latin  American  countries  over 
what  this  trade  was  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  a  much  greater 
increase  over  what  it  was  for  any  preceding  year.  The  analysis 
also  shows  that  the  I'nited  States  is  importing  from  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  products  in  (piantities  much  greater  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921  than  for  any  preceding  year,  excepting  the  one  immediately 
preceding,  and  that  the  decline,  which  is  only  in  a  few  articles,  shows 
a  decline  in  the  whole  of  not  greater  than  15  per  cent  or  thereabout. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  facts  of  the  United  States  commerce 
with  the  Latin  American  countries,  which  were  easily  ascertainable 
month  by  month  from  the  reports  of  the  Statistical  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  have  had  such  little 
weight  in  stemming  the  tide  of  comment  in  the  United  States  to  the 
effect  that  the  trade  with  the  Latin  American  countries  was  rapidly 
disintegrating  and  likely  soon  to  reach  the  vanishing  point.  Most 
noticeable  is  the  fact  that  much  of  this  comment  is  from  people  who 
have  recently  returned  from  the  Latin  American  countries,  from  com¬ 
mercial  organizations,  and  even  from  men  themselves  engaged  in 
exporting  and  importing,  all  of  whom  should  have  known  better. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  is  losing  nothing  in  the  Latin 
American  trade.  Neither  Germany  nor' any  other  country  has  or  is 
likeU’  to  make  any  serious  inroads  into  this  trade.  In  speaking  of 
the  trade  with  the  Latin  American  countries,  most  Americans, 
especially  those  whose  minds  seem  to  run  in  broad  economic  channels, 
think  only  of  the  exports  to  these  countries,  so  that  it  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  trade  commentators  of  this  type  should  see  a  decline 
when  in  reality  there  is  and  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the 
value  measurement  and  a  much  greater  increase  in  the  quantity 
measurement. 

In  truth,  the  economic  value  of  what  the  United  States  imports 
from  Latin  America  is  now  and  always  has  been  much  greater  than 
what  it  exports  thereto,  notwithstanding  the  so-called  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  which  has  always  existed  up  to  the  last  year.  The 
imports  from  the  Latin  American  countries,  outside  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cacao,  represent  industrial  raw  materials  which  are  the  bases  of 
many  of  our  most  important  industries. 

The  imports  from  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  countries, 
comparing  1920  with  1921,  represent  a  nearly  stable  trade.  The 
tlifferences  are  price  differences.  The  imports  from  Cuba  represent 
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an  actual  fallin"  off  in  sujjar  of  approximately  25  per  cent.  This 
fallin*;  off,  however,  is  more  than  made  up  by  imports  of  sugar  from 
other  Latin  American  countries  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  cacao  from  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  hut  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  from 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  coffee 
imports  from  Venezuela  and  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti.  But  the  greatest  actual  falling  off  in  the  trade  represented 
by  the  figures  was  in  hides,  skins,  and  wool.  These  articles  touch 
the  trade  of  the  leading  South  American  countries,  especially  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  For  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  United 
States  decreased  its  imports  of  cattle  hides  from  all  the  world  about 
()0  per  cent,  of  sheepskins  about  .50  per  cent,  and  its  import  of  goat¬ 
skins  and  calfskins  on  a  larger  scale.  Necessarily  this  general 
•lecrease  in  importation  affected  imports  from  the  Latin  American 
countries  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  it  affected  imports  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  United  States  imports 
of  wool  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  this  is  about  the  same  as  the 
falling  off  in  imports  of  South  American  wool. 

The  actual  decrease  in  trade  therefore  consisted  in  these  last-men¬ 
tioned  articles.  For  nearly  all  else  there  was  an  increase,  or  at  least 
no  decrease,  in  imports  from  Latin  American  countries,  and  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  exports  thereto. 

('onuitfrce  of  the  United  States  u  ith  Latin  America. 

[Twelve  months  en<lini;  June  30.) 


Im|>orls.  Exports.  i  Total  'rade. 


1921)  1921  1920  1921  |  1920  1921 


I  $16S,27S,t>nti  |l.y,993,l.'>4  $143.7S8,047  *267, 209, 3S2  |312,0tifi,fi.-)3  $122,202,.i3fi 
;  16.347, .i9.i  14,257,216  10,29.5,915  7,5.50,297  2H.643..510  21,S07,.515 

9,10S,4S2  6,960,175  7,513,613  6,205,186'  16. 622, 095  13,18.5.361 

8,290,122  6,017,.5.54  11,246,758  14,637,695j  19,.536.S80  20,65.5,249 

7,.593,909  6,477,186  9,064,834  6,137,2201  16,6.58.743  12,614.406 

9,275.9.54  7,2.57,138  8,288,334  6,746,5071  17,  .564, 288  14,003,645 

8,365,894  5,.581,781  26,798,467  32,175,0951  35,164.361  37,756,876 

,  64.5,.571,828  420,.399.940  395,790,649  403,285,861  1, 041, .362,477  823,68.5,801 

3  >,.364,  .591  19,514,039;  37,824,611  32,248,1231  68,189,202  .51,762,162 

9,8.59,lti2  4,076,857  21,967,467  10,380,819|  31,826,6'29  14,457,676 

North  .\ineriran  !  I 

KcpilMics .  913,056,14.3  64.5,5.55,042  672,.578,695  786, 576, 18.5|1, 58.5, 634,838  1,4.32, 131,227 

Areentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . I 

Chile . 1 

Colombia . | 

Ecuador . 

Parapiay . 

Peru . 

I'ruEuay . 

Venezuela . 

South  .American 
Republics . 

Total  l.,atin  .Vrner- 
ica . 


2.57,78.3,114 
8,022,401 
281,217,794 
112,637,82.5 
.54, 160,217 
12,841,820 
1,4.34,483 
44,121,0.58 
52.118,859 
32,92.5,492 

124,299,424 
6,324,192 
147,  .520, 940 
77, 8.54,  .552 
4.5, 808,  .589 

8, 601,. 577 
1,207, 791 
40,847,208 
17,  .564, 731 
12,312,183 

167, 146.  .548 
3, 648,  .540 
115, 020,  .317, 
44,290,985 
52,073.609! 
10,736,382j 
1,623,813 
.34,703,088 
27,80.5,629 
2.5,922,220 

200,890,985 
4,592,307 
128,746,345 
49, 71.5, 357 
32,639,384 
7,902,876 
980,357 
42,954,229 
27,960, 135! 
17,459,628 

424,929,662 
11,670,941 
396,238,111 
1.56,928,810 
106,233.826 
23,  .578. '202 
3,658.296 
78,824.146 
79,924,488' 
58,847,712' 

.335, 190,409 
10,916,499 
276,267.285 
127,  .569, 909 
78,447,973 
16,.5(H,4.53 
2,188.148 
83,801,437 
4.5,  ,524, 866 
29,771,811 

857,263,063 

1 

482,341,187 

482,971,1.31 

.513,841,6031 

,340,234, 194, 

996, 182,790 

1,770,319,206  1 

1,127,896,229|1, 

,  1.55, 549, 826  1, 300, 417, 788  2, 92.5, 869, 032 

1  1 

2,428,314,017 

Mexico . 

tiiiatemala . 

Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicaramia . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama . 

Culta . 

Dominican  Republic. 
Haiti - .• . 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 

ARGENTINA. 

New  oil  tankers  for  Argentina.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  acquired  two  new  oil  tankers  to  carry  oil  from  the  fields 
of  Comodoro  Kivadavia.  These  vessels,  The  Twelfth  of  October,  of 
9,500  tons  register,  and  the  Santa  Cruz,  of  5,500  tons,  are  being  built 
in  Great  Britain. 

Oil  stor.age  tanks. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  begun  to 
set  up  in  Rosario  the  first  of  ten  petroleum  storage  tanks,  each  having 
a  capacity  of  8,000  cubic  meters,  which  will  be  located  in  different 
distributing  centers  such  as  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca,  Santa  Fe, 
and  Mar  del  Plata.  These  steel  tanks,  purchased  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  set  upon  cement  foundations  in  the  fiscal  zones  re¬ 
served  for  storing  inflammable  material  near  each  of  the  cities  men¬ 
tioned.  There  will  be  near-by  houses  for  workmen,  scales  for  weigh¬ 
ing  oil,  pumps,  etc.  The  purpose  in  establishing  these  reservoirs  for 
petroleum  is  to  maintain  a  sufficient  supply  so  that  interrupted  trans¬ 
portation  from  Comodoro  Kivadavia  neetl  not  mean  a  shortage  of  oil 
to  consumers. 

Extension  of  electrification. — The  Ferrocarril  Oeste  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  been  authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  to  extend 
the  electrification  of  its  lines  to  the  town  of  Moreno. 


Fuiating  trade  expositio.v  from  Spain. — An  association  of 
important  Spanish  firms  plans  to  charter  a  trans-Atlantic  liner  which 
it  will  convert  into  a  floating  trade  exposition  of  Spanish  products. 
This  ship  will  cruise  the  South  American  coasts  to  draw  the  trade 
of  the  American  countries  to  Spain. 

La  Qciocha-Atocilv  acto  service. — The  automobile  service 
line  from  La  Quiocha  to  Atocha  is  now  running  on  regular  schedule. 
The  rate  is  (iO  Argentine  pesos  per  passenger.  La  Quiacha  is  at  the 
end  of  the  Argentim*  railway,  about  204  kilometers  from  Atocha, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Bolivian  railway,  and  the  trav’eler  by 
this  route  may  go  from  Buenos  Aires  to  La  Paz  without  passing 
through  Chile.  The  service  will  be  continued  until  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season  in  late  October  or  early  November.  During  the 
winter  months  the  ('hilean  transandine  railway  is  frequently  blocked 
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by  heavy  snows  in  the  mountain  passes  and  the  only  land  route 
from  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  Buenos  Aires  is  the  one 
across  Bolivia.  This  automobile  service  will  form  the  connecting  link 
until  the  section  of  railroad  for  which  contracts  have  been  let  to  a 
United  States  corporation  is  built. 

Commercial  Federation  of  Bolivia. — The  Commercial  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Bolivia  lately  formed  in  La  Paz  has  a  growing  membership 
of  important  Bolivian  firms. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazilian  exports. — The  destination  of  Brazilian  exports  for  the 
12  months  ended  December,  1920,  was  as  follows; 

Coffee. — Total,  11,523,000  bags  of  60  kilograms  (132}  pounds). 
The  principal  countries  of  destination  were;  United  States,  6,246,000 
bags;  France,  1,539,000  bags;  Italy,  1,002,000  bags;  Germany, 
546,000  bags;  Sweden,  386,000  bags;  Netherlands,  376,000  bags;  Bel¬ 
gium,  320,000  bags;  Argentina,  285,000  bags;  and  Denmark,  142,000 
bags.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were;  Santos,  8,481,000  bags; 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  2,342,000  bags;  Victoria,  543,000  bags;  and  Bahia, 
113,000  bags.  Compared  with  the  year  1919,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
1,440,000  bags. 

Caeao. — Total,  54,419  metric  tons  (2,204.6  pounds).  The  princi¬ 
pal  countries  of  destination  were;  United  States,  25,328  tons;  France, 
8,362  tons;  Germain',  6,150  tons;  Netherlands,  5,309  tons;  Argentina, 
2,280  tons;  Denmark,  1,745  tons;  Belgium,  1,667  tons;  Sweden,  1,441 
tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were;  Bahia,  51,577  tons  and  Para, 
2,611  tons.  Compared  with  the  year  1919,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
17,165  tons. 

Beans. — Total,  23,101  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destination 
were;  German^',  11,621  tons;  Netherlands,  6,503  tons;  France,  1,413 
tons;  Denmark,  1,336  tons;  and  Belgium,  1,0.39  tons.  The  chief 
ports  of  shipment  were;  Santos,  20,998  tons  and  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
1,895  tons.  Compared  with  the  year  1919,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
30,506  tons. 

Sugar. — Total,  109,141  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were;  United  States,  58,125  tons;  United  Kingdom,  25,284  tons; 
I’ruguay,  8,821  tons;  Portugal,  6,947  tons;  Belgium,  3,388  tons; 
Spain,  2,994  tons;  Italy,  1,283  tons;  and  France,  1,033  tons.  Chief 
ports  of  shipment  were;  Pernambuco,  71,816  tons;  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
20,780  tons;  Maceio,  9,849  tons;  Bahia,  4,488  tons;  and  Santos,  1,228 
tons.  Compared  with  1919,  there  was  an  increase  of  39,712  tons. 

Bice. — Total,  134,554  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destination 
were;  Germany,  51,703  tons;  Argentina,  31,447  tons;  Netherlands, 
8,837  tons;  Belgium,  7,796  tons;  Portugal,  7,793  tons;  Uruguay, 
6,758  tons;  Senegal,  5,308  tons;  United  Kingdom,  4,251  tons;  Cuba, 
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3,480  tons;  and  France,  3,352  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment 
were;  Santos,  83,332  tons;  Porto  Alegre,  18,319  tons;  Pelotas,  10,406 
tons;  Kio  de  Janeiro,  9,864  tons;  Para,  5,057  tons;  Maranhao,  2,827 
tons;  and  Livramento,  1,444  tons.  Compared  with  the  year  1919, 
there  was  an  increase  of  106,128  tons. 

Indian  corn. — Total,  4,426  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  des¬ 
tination  were:  United  Kingdom,  3,197  tons,  and  Portugal,  1,040 
tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Maranhao,  2,050  tons; 
Para,  1,383  tons;  and  Pernambuco,  854  tons.  Compared  with  1919, 
there  was  an  increase  of  951  tons. 

Yerba  mate. — Total,  90,686  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  des¬ 
tination  were:  Argentina,  68,907  tons;  ITuguay,  18,476  tons;  and 
Chile,  3,221  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were;  Paranagua, 
45,017  tons;  Sao  Francisco,  17,434  tons;  Antonina,  11,017  tons;  and 
Foz  do  Iguassu,  8,487  tons;  and  Porto  Alegre,  4,121  tons.  Compared 
with  the  year  1919,  there  was  an  increase  of  486  tons. 

Mandioca  meal. — Total,  8,659  tons.  The  principal  countries  of 
destination  were:  Uruguay,  3,477  tons;  Argentina,  3,219  tons;  France, 
626  tons;  United  Kingdom.  559  tons;  and  Portugal,  528  tons.  The 
chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Porto  Alegre,  4,177  tons;  Florianapolis, 
1,212  tons;  Kio  de  Janeiro,  1,056  tons;  and  Para,  483  tons.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  year  1919,  there  was  a  decrease  of  13,175  tons. 

Oils  (veejetable) . — Total,  4,433  tons.  The  principal  countries  of 
destination  were:  United  Kingdom,  1,390  tons;  Argentina,  1,097 
tons;  France,  781  tons;  Italy,  336  tons;  Belgium,  309  tons;  and  the 
United  States,  272  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were;  Santos, 
3,397  tons;  Kio  de  Janeiro,  656  tons;  and  Para,  147  tons.  Compared 
with  1919,  there  was  an  increase  of  293  tons.  * 

Oil  nuts. — Total,  62,697  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were:  United  Kingdom,  32, .565  tons;  United  States,  21,067  tons; 
Belgium,  4,484  tons;  Netherlands,  3,0.53  tons;  France,  .575  tons;  and 
Portugal,  452  tons.  Chief  ports  of  shipment  were;  Santos,  30,123 
tons;  Ilha,  5,808  tons;  Parii,  4,994  tons;  Maranhao,  4,8.59  tons; 
Manaos,  4,632  tons;  and  Pernambuco,  4,396  tons.  Compared  with 
the  year  1919,  there  was  a  decrease  of  21,598  tons. 

Tobacco. — Total,  30,562  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were:  Argentina,  9,844  tons;  Germany,  5,627  tons;  France, 
3,851  tons;  Spain,  3,500  tons;  Belgium,  2,446  tons;  Netherlands, 
1,845  tons;  Italy,  1,447  tons;  and  Uruguay,  1,426  tons.  The  chief 
ports  of  shipment  were;  Bahia,  28,484  tons;  Kio  de  Janeiro,  712  tons; 
Porto  Alegre,  540  tons;  and  Kio  Grande,  504  tons.  Compared  with 
1919,  there  was  a  decrease  of  11,718  tons. 

Rubber. — Total,  23,-531  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were:  United  States.  13,609  tons;  United  Kingdom,  6,989  tons; 
France,  1,305  tons;  and  Germany,  622  tons.  The  chief  ports  of 
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sliipnient  were:  Maniios,  11,()78  tons,  and  Parii,  10,931  tons,  ('oni- 
pared  with  tlie  year  1919,  tliere  was  a  decrease  of  9,721  tons. 

Timber. — Total,  125,394  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were:  Argentina,  76,772  tons;  Uruguay',  17,038  tons;  Portugal, 
15,017  tons;  and  United  States,  12,210  tons.  The  chief  ports 
of  shipment  were:  Paranagua,  55,297  tons;  Para,  25,085  tons; 
Sao  Francisco,  18,697  tons;  and  Livrainento,  8,892  tons.  Compared 
with  the  year  1919,  there  was  an  increase  of  21,570  tons. 

iMrd. — Total,  11,166  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destination 
were:  Germany,  2,898  tons;  France,  2,390  tons;  United  Kingdom, 
2,373  tons;  and  Italy,  2,168  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were; 
Porto  Alegre,  6,793  tons,  Santos,  2,807  tons;  and  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
1,548  tons.  Compared  with  1919,  there  was  a  decrease  of  9,462  tons. 

Frozen  meats. — Total,  63,600  tons.  The  principal  countries  of 
destination  were:  Italy,  28,470  tons;  United  Kingdom,  26,832  tons; 
and  Uruguay,  8,299  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Santos, 
32,710  tons;  Kio  Grande,  14,944  tons;  Livrainento,  8,299  tons;  and 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  7,193  tons.  Compared  with  the  year  1919,  there  was 
an  increase  of  9,506  tons. 

Jerked  beef. — Total,  7,889  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were:  Uruguay,  5,922  tons,  and  Cuba,  1,858  tons.  The  chief 
ports  of  shipment  were:  Livrainento,  6,634  tons;  Quarahy,  529  tons; 
Corumha,  265  tons;  and  Kio  de  Janeiro,  204  tons.  Compared  with 
the  year  1919,  there  was  an  increase  of  2,333  tons. 

Canned  meats. — Total,  1,649  tons.  The  principal  countries  of 
destination  were:  Netherlands,  509  tons;  Belgium,  289  tons;  Ger¬ 
many,  392  tons;  and  Uruguay,  112  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  ship¬ 
ment  were:  Santos,  570  tons;  Kio  Grande,  500  tons;  Porto  Alegre, 
330  tons;  and  Livrainento,  106  tons.  Compared  with  1919,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  23,674  tons. 

Hides. — Total,  37,265  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destination 
were:  United  States,  9,234  tons;  Lmited  Kingdom,  5,883  tons; 
Uiuguay,  8,194  tons;  France,  4,471  tons;  Germany,  4,215  tons; 
Netherlands,  1,464  tons;  Belgium,  1,254  tons;  and  Portugal,  1,126 
tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Kio  de  Janeiro,  7,667 
tons;  Livrainento,  6,155  tons;  Kio  Grande,  4,095  tons;  Santos,  4,082 
tons;  Fortaleza,  2,155  tons;  and  Bahia,  3,734  tons.  Compared  with 
the  year  1919,  there  was  a  decrease  of  19,525  tons. 

Skins. — Total,  3,966  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destination 
were:  United  States,  3,237  tons;  France,  381  tons;  Uruguay,  135 
tons;  and  United  Kingdom,  124  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment 
were:  Fortaleza,  1,136  tons;  Bahia,  1,129  tons;  Kecife,  517  tons; 
and  Maceio,  494  tons.  Compared  with  1919,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  1,200  tons. 
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Tallnir. — Total,  3,()3‘2  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destination 
were:  Uruguay,  2,372  tons;  Germany,  (>30  tons;  and  France,  183 
tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Livramento,  2,040  tons: 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  503  tons;  Qiiarahy,  291  tons;  Pelotas,  203  tons;  and 
Santos,  210  tons.  Compared  with  1919,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
5,551  tons. 

Wool. — Total,  1,021  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destination 
were:  ITutjuay,  1,457  tons;  and  Arjjentina,  123  tons.  The  chief 
ports  of  shipment  were:  Pelotas,  488  tons;  Livramento,  325  tons; 
and  Uruguaj’ana,  434  tons.  Compared  with  the  year  1919,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  ()40  tons. 

Manganese. — Total,  453,737  tons.  The  principal  countries  of 
destination  were:  United  States,  440,229  tons;  Canada,  0,800  tons. 
The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Kio  de  Janeiro,  435,949  tons;  and 
Bahia,  17,788  tons.  Compared  with  1919,  there  was  an  increase  of 
248,012  tons. 

('otion. — Total,  24,090  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destination 
were:  United  Kingdom,  9,040  tons;  France,  8,788  tons;  Portugal, 
4,000  tons;  Germany,  1,103  tons;  and  Belgium,  1,003  tons.  The 
chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Santos,  11,201  tons;  Pernambuco, 
3,920  tons;  Fortaleza,  2,980  tons;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1,949  tons;  and 
Cabedillo,  1,802  tons.  Compared  with  1919,  there  was  an  increase 
of  12,543  tons. 

Carnauha  max. — Total,  3,510  tons.  The  principal  countries  of 
destination  were:  United  States,  2,200  tons;  United  Kingdom,  974 
tons;  and  France,  232  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were: 
Fortaleza,  1,030  tons;  Ilha,  1,223  tons;  and  Bahia,  287  tons.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  year  1919,  there  was  a  decrease  of  2,708  tons. 

CHILE. 

Materials  of  natio.nal  production. — By  a  recent  decree  the 
President  has  ordered  that  under  like  conditions  preference  must  be 
given  in  public  works  to  such  materials  of  national  production  as 
wood,  cement,  lime,  plaster,  marble,  sanitary  equipment,  paving 
materials,  accessories,  and  water  pipes. 

Biolooical  institute. — The  Government  has  given  a  subvention 
to  the  National  Agricultural  Society  for  the  establishment  of  a  bio¬ 
logical  institute.  In  this  institute  it  is  proposed  to  study  animal 
diseases  according  to  the  most  modern  methods  and  to  prepare  the 
vaccines  necessary  to  combat  such  diseases. 

Transanuine  railway. — The  President  has  authorized  the 
signing  of  an  ad  referendum  contract  between  the  Government  and 
the  Transandine  Co.  of  Chile  by  which  the  Government  is  to  take 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  shares.  The  Government  will  issue  8  per 
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cent  bonds  to  tlie  sum  of  £825,000  which  will  have  an  annual  amor¬ 
tization  of  1  per  cent.  The  administration  of  the  Chilean  section 
is  to  be  unified  with  that  of  the  Argjentine  part,  so  that  traffic  may 
be  carried  on  as  if  the  railroad  were  a  single  line. 

Iodine. — Iodine  is  an  important  by-product  of  the  nitrate  indus¬ 
try  and  is  exported  in  a  crude  state.  The  refined  iodine  used  in 
Chile  is  returned  from  Europe  after  undergoing  several  processes. 

Society  for  the  Importation  of  Chemical  Products. — A 
society  under  this  name  has  lately  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  5,500,000  pesos.  It  proposes  to  import  and  export  raw  materials 
for  chemical  industries;  to  use  national  raw  materials  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  chemical  products  now  imported;  to  import  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  products,  medicaments,  dental  and  hospital  material;  and  to 
install  retail  salesrooms  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Republic  for  the 
sale  of  drugs,  pharmaceutical,  optical,  dental  and  hospital  supplies, 
and  chemicals  used  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 

COLOMBIA. 

Tolima  Railway. — The  following  facts  have  been  taken  from  the 
report  rendered  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Tolima  Railwax*  on  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year  and  completed  on  May  1 
of  the  present  year:  Eleven  kilometers  of  ground  were  lev'eled  for  the 
track;  the  foundation  for  the  station  at  Ibagu^  was  constructed; 
sleepers  were  laid  on  10,340  meters  of  the  principal  railway  track  and 
822  meters  of  siding  were  constructed  at  Ihague;  a  steel  tank  having 
a  capacity  of  6,300  liters  of  water,  filled  by  gravity,  was  installed,  and 
a  storehouse  built.  According  to  the  data  from  the  accountant  of 
the  companj*,  the  cost  of  building  the  line  between  Chicoral  and 
Ihague,  which  is  46  kilometers  long,  was  1,072,912.94  pesos. 

Bogota  to  Barranquilla. — The  trip  from  Bogota  to  Barran- 
quilla,  a  distance  of  nearly  900  miles,  can  now  be  made  in  21  hours, 
when  formerly  it  took  two  weeks  or  longer.  The  traveler  can  go  by 
train  from  Bogota  to  Girardot,  and  from  there  he  can  take  one  of  the 
two  new  hydroplanes  just  received  by  the  Colombo-German  Aerial 
Transport  Co. — of  a  better  type  and  greater  capacity  for  conveying 
passengers  than  those  formerly  in  use — which  will  take  him  down 
the  Magdalena  to  Barranquilla.  A  weekly  mail  and  passenger  service 
will  be  established  immediately. 

Tobacco  industry. — In  the  Province  of  Caldas  there  are  2,155 
tobacco  plantations,  covering  110  hectares  of  land  and  having 
5,320,450  plants.  The  tax  on  tobacco  in  that  section  will  be  applied 
to  the  construction  of  the  Caldas  Railway. 

Canal  dredging. — Steps  have  been  taken  recentlj*  to  obtain 
steam  shovels  and  other  machinery  for  the  dredging  of  the  canal 
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connecting  the  Magdalena  with  Cartagena  Bay.  A  Colombian  com¬ 
pany  obtained  one  of  the  powerful  steam  shovels  used  in  dredging 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  with  this  the  work  has  been  started  on  the 
bay. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Wireless  telei’Hones  and  teleoraph. — The  Government  has 
given  to  two  (V)sta  Rican  electrical  engineers  a  25-year  concession 
for  erecting  in  Lim6n  or  other  points  of  the  Republic  one  or  more 
wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  stations,  powerful  enough  to  com¬ 
municate  by  telegraph  directly  or  through  a  third  station  with  one 
or  all  of  the  stations  of  the  ITnited  Fruit  Co.  Tlic  concessionaries 
promise  to  construct,  either  on  their  own  account  or  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  charge,  auxiliary  stations  at  San  Jos6,  El  Pozo  or  Golfo  Dulce, 
and  Puntarenas. 

Paitfic  Railroad. — The  Goveniment  has  delegated  the  direction 
and  administration  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  an  administrative  coun¬ 
cil,  composed  of  five  members,  of  whom  one  shall  bo  an  engineer, 
one  an  agriculturalist,  and  a  third  a  merchant.  One  shall  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Alajuela,  and  another  of  Puntarenas.  The  council  will  name 
the  general  manager  of  the  railroad,  fix  the  rates  and  regulations, 
and  determine  improvements. 

Autobus  service. — Autobus  service  has  been  inaugurated  between 
San  Jos6  and  Heredia,  the  trip  taking  half  an  hour. 

CUBA. 

Ele(’TR1C-light  bulbs. — In  accordance  with  a  presidential  decree 
a  factory  for  the  making  of  electric-light  bulbs  will  be  installed  in 
Ilabana. 

Tractors  and  railways. — Tractors  are  used  in  Cuba  largely  for 
plowing  and  hauling.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000  tractors  of  both  the 
round-wheel  and  the  crawler  types  are  in  use.  Railway  material, 
especially  light  equipment  for  the  transportation  of  cane  from  the 
sugar  plantations  to  the  grinding  mills,  is  increasing  in  demand. 

STEAMsmp  LINES. — La  Flota  Blanca  has  reestablished  freight 
service  between  Puerto  de  Omoa  and  Habana,  and  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  commenced  freight  service  between  Port  San  Jos6, 
Guatemala,  and  Habana  on  July  1. 

New  park  laid  out. — The  secretary  of  public  works  has  been 
authorized  by  presidential  decree  to  lay  out  a  park  near  the  site 
where  the  statue  of  Gen.  Antonio  Maceo  stands  on  the  Malecon  in 
Habana.  The  cost  of  that  work  will  be  covered  by  the  surplus  of 
the  appropriation  for  repairing  the  Malecon. 
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Exportation  of  pineappi.er. — The  value  of  the  pineapples  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  from  March  to  July,  1921,  amounted  to 
more  than  $6,000,000,  which  shows  the  importance  of  this  Cuban 
industry. 

IXIMINICAN  REPITBUC. 

Good  sugar  crop. — The  Quisqueya  Sugar  Central  turned  out 
100,000  sacks  the  first  day  and  is  continuing  with  the  crop. 

German  tobacco  imports. — During  the  first  four  months  of 
1921  Germany  imported  through  the  port  of  Hamburg  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  52,752  bales  of  tobacco. 

ECITADOR. 

Agricultural  exposition. — The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Pro¬ 
motion  is  working  on  the  program  for  the  agricultural  exposition  to 
be  held  on  the  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Pichincha,  May  24, 
1922.  Not  only  the  agriculturists  of  the  Republic  will  be  included, 
but  a  special  invitation  wdll  also  be  extended  to  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  to  exhibit  their  agricultural  machinery  and  tools.  The  man¬ 
agement  will  also  request  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  of  all  sorts  and  of  seeds  and  plants  for  tropical,  subtropical, 
temperate,  and  cold  climates. 

New  road. — A  new  road  is  to  be  constructed  from  the  port  of 
Esmeraldas  to  connect  with  the  road  already  built  from  Quito  to 
Santo  Domingo  de  los  Colorados,  thus  making  the  shortest  route  be¬ 
tween  Quito  and  the  coast.  The  road  will  make  accessible  about 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  covered  with  virgin  forests,  generally  level, 
and  situated  about  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Italian  agronomists. — In  order  to  advance  modern  methods  of 
agriculture,  the  President  proposes  to  engage  Italian  agronomists  for 
the  Agronomic  School  at  Ambato. 

Tobacco. — By  the  choice  of  adequate  methods  of  cultivation  the 
production  of  tobacco  could  be  greatly  developed,  for  it  grows  easily 
even  in  an  altitude  of  2,500  meters.  Tobacco  has  been  grown  since 
the  time  of  the  Incas. 

Petroleum  tax. — The  President,  who  is  empowered  by  law  to 
fix  the  amount  of  the  tax  payable  by  petroleum  companies  on  wells 
in  operation,  has  announced  6  per  cent  as  the  rate  for  the  present 
year. 

Electric  plant. — The  municipal  council  of  Ibarra  has  decided 
upon  the  installation  of  an  electric  plant  for  public  and  private  light¬ 
ing  service  in  that  city.  The  power  may  be  derived  from  waterfalls 
near  by. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Ix)8  Altos  JIailroad. — The  amount  collected  from  the  new  tax 
of  3  pesos  on  each  hottle  of  spirituous  liquor  of  local  production  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  country  is  to  he  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Los 
Altos  Railroad,  and  after  that  is  finished,  of  its  branches  from  Que- 
zaltenango  to  the  Departments  of  Totonicap6n,  Huehuetenango, 
Quich6,  San  Marcos  and  S0I0I6. 

Road-making  machines. — Congress  has  authorized  the  President 
to  buy  four  sets  of  machines  for  use  in  constructing  and  repairing 
national  highways,  each  set  to  consist  of  at  least  the  following:  A 
roller  of  12  tons,  a  stone  crusher  to  correspond,  a  scraper,  a  tractor, 
and  six  wide-wheeled  carts. 

Chiquimulilla  canal. — The  President  is  authorized  to  let  con¬ 
tracts  by  public  bidding  for  widening,  deepening,  and  cleaning  Chi¬ 
quimulilla  canal.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  available  for  this 
work. 

HAITI. 

Launch  service  to  Cuba. — Recently  a  gasoline-motor  launch 
service  has  been  established  between  Port  au  Prince  and  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  The  boat  makes  the  run  in  30  hours,  leaving  24  hours  after 
arrival  for  the  return  trip. 

HONDURAS. 

Oil,  coal  and  naphtha  concession. — A  concession  to  prospect 
for  oil,  coal,  and  naphtha  in  the  Departments  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Copan,  Gracias,  and  Ocotepeque  has  recently  been  granted.  The 
concessionaries  upon  discovering  oil,  coal,  or  naphtha  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  develop  those  products  within  an  area  of  1,600 
hectares  for  each  discovery.  The  area  of  operations  may  be  increased 
to  5,000  hectares  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  annual 
payment  of  1  peso  silver  for  each  hectare  in  excess  of  the  original 
concession. 

Broom  and  brush  factory. — A  broom  and  brush  factory  large 
enough  to  supply  the  Departments  of  Cortes,  Atl6ntida,  Col6n,  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Bay,  is  to  be  established  in  La  Ceiba.  The  con¬ 
cessionary  has  a  10-year  exemption  from  import  and  export  taxes  on 
supplies  and  products  of  his  business,  and  agrees  to  engage  an  expert 
in  broom  and  brush  manufacture  from  the  United  States  to  run  the 
factory  and  to  teach  the  Hondurans  this  new  industry.  The  con¬ 
cessionary  also  agrees  to  have  the  factory  in  full  operation  within 
two  years,  and  to  sow  at  least  100  hectares  with  the  plant  used  for 
broom  manufacture. 
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MEXICO. 

Aeriai.  kekvk  e. — 'riip  Dopnrtnionl  of  ('oniniunicalioii  lias  ar¬ 
ranged  witli  a  foreign  eonipany  for  aerial  freight  and  passenger 
service,  between  the  City  of  Mexico  and  Tampico.  It  is  planned  to 
make  the  first  trip  on  Septemlx'r  1,  flying  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to 
Veracruz  in  two  liours  and  a  half  and  from  Veracruz  to  Tampico  in 
an  hour.  As  the  15  airplanes  arrive,  aerial  service  will  he  established 
also  to  San  Luis  Potosf,  Monterrey,  liaredo,  and  Matamoros. 

A  commercial  service  is  also  to  he  begun  between  Ciudad  »Tuarez 
and  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  Tlie  airplanes,  which  will  lie  piloted  by 
.American  aviators,  will  cover  the  distance  of  360  kilometers  in  2 
hours,  while  the  railroad  requires  10  hours  for  the  trip.  I’ntil  the 
landing  field  in  Ciudad  .luarez  is  completed  the  aviators  liave  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  one  at  Fort  IJliss  in  El  Paso,  just  across  the  border. 

T»comotives. — The  President  has  signed  a  contract  which  author¬ 
izes  the  Government  to  acquire  through  its  agent  in  New  York  110 
locomotives,  of  which  90  are  to  bo  powerful  broad-gauge  engines  and 
20  narrow  gauge.  All  are  to  ])e  used  on  the  Government  railroads, 
probably  on  the  lines  between  Veracruz  and  Tampico  and  Veracruz 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  where  they  are  most  needed  to 
transport  merchandise  and  the  products  of  those  sections  of  the 
country. 

()('EAN-To-(>('EAN  PIPE  i.iNE. — Thc  Government  is  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  largest  oil  pipe  line  in  the  world,  the  only  one  to 
connect  two  oceans.  It  will  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  from 
Puerto  Mexico,  on  the  Gulf,  to  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacific,  and  will 
cost  24,000,000  pesos.  This  line  is  extremely  important  not  only  for 
Mexico  but  for  the  United  States  and  the  South  American  Republics 
on  the  Pacific. 

New  automobile  road. — Thc  State  of  Guanajuato,  which 
endeavors  to  maintain  first  place  in  the  construction  of  good  roads, 
intends  to  build  a  highway  for  automobiles  between  the  cities  of  Le6n 
and  San  Luis  Potosf. 

PANAMA. 

Placer  gold  mines. — Several  placer  gold  mines  have  recently 
been  denounced  in  the  municipal  district  of  Pinogana  and  one  in  thc 
district  of  Chipigana. 

Railroad  concession. — The  concession  for  a  Colon-Almirante 
railroad  was  given  to  American  contractors.  They  plan  to  start  the 
road  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  River  across  the  bay  from  Colon, 
operating  a  ferry  to  that  city,  and  extend  the  line  to  Almirante  Bay 
near  Costa  Rica.  Such  a  line  wdll  be  one  more  link  in  the  inter¬ 
national  American  railway  system,  and  will  also  open  up  rich  alluvial 
country  for  agriculture,  mining  districts,  and  timber  lands. 
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PARAOl AY. 

Packing-house  law. — A  law  has  been  passed  establishing  for  the 
benefit  of  packing,  salting  and  preserved  meat  plants  the  following 
tariff  exemptions:  (a)  Free  entry  for  machinery,  equipment,  and 
supplies  for  the  buildings  and  organization  of  such  plants,  as  well  as 
for  packing  material,  common  salt,  and  the  chemicals  necessary  to 
the  business;  (b)  exemption  from  export  taxes  on  products  and  by¬ 
products  of  such  industries;  (c)  exemption  from  export  taxes  on 
products  and  by-products  of  such  industries;  (e)  exemption  from 
all  shipping,  navigation,  port,  and  dock  taxes  existing  now  or  in  the 
future,  with  the  exception  of  the  freight-handling  charge  on  Govern¬ 
ment  wharves;  (d)  exemption  from  all  present  or  future  Government 
or  municipal  taxes  on  the  establishment  or  operation  of  such  factories. 
The  Government  will  appoint  an  inspector  to  oveisee  manufactured 
products  of  this  class,  the  inspector’s  duties  and  the  amount  of  his  sal¬ 
ary,  payable  by  the  packing  house,  to  be  determined  by  the  President. 
The  President  will  annually  limit  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  material 
declared  free  of  import  tax  in  conformity  wdth  this  law.  Firms  wish¬ 
ing  to  benefit  by  this  law  must  establish  a  legal  domicile  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  keep  their  accounts  in  the  national  language.  This  law  is  to 
be  effective  for  five  yeais. 

Packing  house  established. — A  packing  and  refrigeration  de¬ 
partment  has  been  started  by  an  Italian  firm  located  in  Asuncion. 

River  traffic  concession. — A  concession  to  transport  traffic  on 
the  national  rivers  has  been  given  to  a  firm  wdth  a  vessel  flying  the 
Argentine  flag. 

PERU. 

Reduced  steamship  rates  from  New  York  to  Callao. — The 
Grace  Line  reduced  steamship  rates  from  New  York  to  Callao  for  the 
(’entenary  of  Independence,  the  reduction  on  return  fares  lasting  up 
to  the  sailing  of  the  Santa  Teresa  from  Callao  on  September  28. 

Braziijan  une  from  Para  to  Iquitos. — A  Brazilian  company 
has  begun  traffic  on  the  Amazon  betw'een  the  Brazilian  port  of  Para 
and  the  Peruvian  port  of  Iquitos  with  six  240-ton  vessels,  having 
capacity  for  7,000  bales,  50  fii-st-class  passengers,  and  100  third- 
cla.ss  passengers.  These  steamers  are  provided  with  electric  light. 
Though  smaller  than  the  G25-ton  vessels  of  the  English  company 
operating  on  the  Amazon,  they  present  the  advantage  of  a  20  per  cent 
cheaper  rate  on  freight  and  fares.  These  vessels  will  leave  Para  on 
Uie  5th  of  each  month  with  cargo  and  will  load  Peruvian  hardwood 
and  cotton  to  sell  in  Brazil.  Iquitos  is  2,1150  miles  up  the  Amazon 
from  Para. 
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SALVADOR. 

Italian  steamship  line  to  run  to  Salvador. — The  secretary 
of  the  Italian  Legation  in  Salvador  has  announced  that  the  Italian 
steamship  line,  Societa  Nazionale  de  Navigazione,  which  runs  frcm 
Genoa  to  Panama,  making  Cadiz  a  port  of  call,  will  accept  consign¬ 
ments  for  Salvador  beginning  in  July  and  will  take  freight  frcm 
Salvador  for  Mediterranean  ports. 

New  section  of  railroad. — The  first  passenger  train  left  Oriente 
for  Chahuite,  Soyapango,  on  June  1,  opening  the  regular  passenger 
service  to  Chahuite  and  Cucuto. 

URUGUAY. 

Measures  against  cattle  tick. — A  decree  has  been  issued 
which  prohibits  throughout  the  country  transportation  of  tick- 
infested  cat  tle  on  the  hoof,  by  rail,  or  by  boat.  Cattle  transportation 
papers  must  be  marked  “Tick-free”  and  signed  by  the  owner  or 
shipper  and  recorded.  Tick-infested  cattle  discovered  in  transit 
will  be  held  and  dipped  twice  in  the  nearest  Government  or  private 
cattle  bath,  the  second  bath  being  given  not  later  than  seven  days 
nor  less  than  five  days  after  discovery.  All  property  owners  located 
in  tick-free  and  intermediate  zones  must  declare  the  presence  of  tick- 
infested  cattle  when  discovered. 

VENEZUELA. 

Pearl  fisheries  of  Margarita  Island. — The  pearls  taken  from 
the  fisheries  of  Margarita  Island  during  the  last  five  years  weighed 
3,489,000  carats  and  were  valued  at  38,190,000  bolivars. 

Maracay  live-stock  exposition. — During  the  last  week  in  June 
a  live-stock  exposition  was  held  in  Maracay  which,  in  addition  to 
exhibits  of  farm  animals,  showed  various  medicines  for  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  poultry.  There  were  also  interesting 
exhibits  of  improved  farm  implements,  veterinary  instruments, 
special  foods,  harnesses,  milk  containers,  tools  for  cheese  manufac¬ 
ture,  photographs  of  farms  and  farming  methods,  and  statistics  on 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  poultry. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


BOLIVIA. 

Government  payments  to  State  railroads. — The  Government 
turned  over  to  the  State  railroads  24,000,000  bolivianos  for  the 
interest  and  payments  of  its  debt,  and  10,000,000  bolivianos  for  the 
eonstruction  of  various  public  works. 

Use  of  funds  from  unoccupied  lands. — Law  23,  1921,  provides 
that  from  funds  from  the  sale  of  unoccupied  lands  in  the  Province 
of  Chiquitos,  Department  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  under  the  law  of 
September  2,  1911,  are  to  be  used  for  provincial  improvements, 
6,000  bolivianos  be  divided  as  follows:  Four  thousand  bolivianos  for 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Tunac,  the  boundary  of 
El  Cerro  Canton,  Chiquitos  Province,  and  2,000  bolivianos  for  repairs 
to  the  bridge  across  the  Rio  Quimome,  extending  it  across  the  second 
stream  close  to  the  bridge. 


COSTA  RICA. 

Payment  of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt. — In  June  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  issued  two  drafts,  one  for  $87,764.56  and  the 
other  for  $611,053.37,  in  payment  of  the  interest  and  coupons  of  the 
foreign  debt. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Table  of  unoccupied  land  values  for  tax  collection. — A  10 
per  cent  increase  in  the  regular  land  tax  has  resulted  in  the  issue  of 
a  table  of  valuations  for  unoccupied  lands  by  the  city  government 
of  Moca,  where  such  collections  are  to  be  made. 

HONDURAS. 

Liquor  tax. — A  tax  of  8  centavos  per  bottle  on  liquor  is  established 
by  decree  79  of  the  Department  of  Santa  Barbara  to  provide  funds 
for  building  the  Northern  highway. 

MEXICO. 


Centenary  tax. — The  President  has  decreed  a  special  centenary 
income  tax  during  September,  the  tax  to  be  wholly  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  merchant  ships  and  improvements  to  the  principal 
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ports.  The  President  consulei-s  the  merchant  marine  of  Mexico 
deficient  in  amount,  especially  in  view  of  the  country’s  increasing 
commerce. 

PANAMA. 

National  bank. — The  National  liank  of  Panama  ha.s  been  given 
charge  of  certain  Government  revenues.  It  will  have  its  main  offices 
in  Panama  City  with  branches  in  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces  of 
Col6n,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Cocl^,  Chiriqui,  Herrera,  Los  Santos,  and 
Veraguas.  The  bank  contracts  to  hold  on  deposit  funds  from  import 
duties,  consular  fees,  and  other  revenue  paid  to  the  account  of  the 
Government  when  accompanied  by  an  official  Government  order  in 
triplicate,  which  will  be  stamped  with  the  bank  seal,  the  original  to 
be  given  to  the  depositor,  the  duplicate  to  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  third  copy  to  be  retained  for  the  records  of  the  bank. 
The  bank  agrees  to  establish  as  soon  as  possible  in  other  provincial 
towns  branches  in  which  to  receive  from  Government  agents  the 
funds  from  the  provincial  capitals.  The  bank  agrees  to  pay  interest 
on  the  daily  balances  in  favor  of  the  Government.  It  also  agrees  not 
to  invest  Government  funds  except  in  operations  which  are  guaranteed 
by  firms  with  good  rating  or  backed  by  negotiable  securities,  and  not 
to  give  mortgages  on  rural  or  city  property  beyond  the  amount  al¬ 
ready  so  invested  and  its  interest;  and  to  form  a  loan  section  even¬ 
tually  issuing  loan  certificates,  expanding  the  local  and  foreign  busi¬ 
ness.  The  bank  agrees  to  pay  the  public  treasury  $3,000  a  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  the  present  contract  for  the  services  of  bank  coun¬ 
selor,  while  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  the  bank  commissions  at 
the  following  rates  on  payments  made  for  the  treasury  or  on  sums 
withdrawn  from  deposit:  In  Panama,  Col6n,  and  David,  one-half  per 
cent;  in  the  other  Provinces,  three-fourths  per  cent.  From  tlie  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  bank’s  foreign  exchange  branch  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  purchase  its  drafts  and  carry  on  its  banking  commissions 
through  that  institution.  The  Government  agent  designated  as  bank 
counselor  is  authorized  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  bank  upon 
Government  order  or  at  his  own  discretion.  The  contract  runs  for 
four  years  from  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  192.'),  and  may  be  continued. 

PARAGUAY. 

Moratorh’m  extended. — The  moratorium  granted  to  the  Banco 
Mercantil  del  Paraguay  has  been  extended  by  law  to  May  10, 1922. 

SALVADOR. 

Budget  report. — The  finance  committee  reported  the  budget  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  President  to  the  assembly,  which  approved  the  bill. 
The  committee  cut  down  expenditures  so  that  the  budget  shows  a 
favorable  balance  of  91,000  colones. 
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URroUAY. 

Tax  on  unoccupied  lands. — The  representative  assembly  of  the 
Department  of  Montevideo  issued  a  decree  repealing  the  building  and 
rebuilding  tax,  providing  instead  that  specified  unoccupied  lands  be 
taxed  an  annually  increasing  amount,  50  per  cent  of  which  is  to  be 
deposited  with  the  Banco  llipotecario  del  Uruguay.  These  funds 
are  to  be  used  only  for  the  building  of  workmen’s  houses. 

Duty  on  iudes,  wools,  and  fats. — A  law  has  been  passed  estab¬ 
lishing  a  4  per  cent  export  tax  on  raw,  washed,  and  scoured  wool,  dried 
cowhides,  sheepskins,  anti  fats.  The  export  tluty  of  the  foregoing 
articles  is  to  be  revised  every  year  in  July  and  December  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  commission.  Taxes  on  washed  or  scouretl  wool  will  be  the 
same  as  on  raw  wool. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


ECUA  DOR-V  EN  EZU  ELA . 

Arbitration  treaty. — On  May  24,  the  ninety-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Pichincha,  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Ecuador 
and  Venezuela  was  signed  in  Quito  by  the  Ecuadorian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  Venezuelan  charg6  d’affaires.  The  treaty 
provides  that  all  controversies  arising  between  the  two  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  those  affecting  the  independence,  national  honor, 
or  territorial  integrity  of  one  or  both  of  the  contracting  parties,  shall 
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Length  of  service  pay  for  employees  and  workmen  of  pri¬ 
vate  ENTERPRISES. — A  law  has  recently  been  passed  establishing  a 
national  fund  for  length  of  service  pay,  pensions  and  subsidies  for 
the  permanent  employees  of  private  street  railways,  telephones,  tele¬ 
graph,  wireless,  gas,  and  electric  light  and  power  companies  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  national  Government  or  municipalities 
even  when  such  companies  extend  beyond  the  city  limits.  The  law 
gives  the  regulations  for  the  payment  of  the  fuiuls  herein  mentioned. 

GUATEMALA. 

Provisional  federal  council  of  Central  American  Union. — 
Dr.  Jose  Vicente  Martinez,  of  Guatemala,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Provisional  Council  and  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez,  of  El 
Salvador,  secretary. 

URUGUAY. 

New  labor  bureaus  established. — A  decree  has  been  issued 
creating  the  new  bureaus  for  industrial  accidents,  and  woman  and 
child  labor  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  these  laws.  The  industrial  accident  bureau  will  collect  statistics 
on  accidents  and  safety  devices,  make  yearly  reports,  obtain  models 
of  safety  devices  approved  by  the  Department,  and  also  publish  a 
list  of  industries  passed  by  Government  inspectors  as  safe,  issue  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  make  monthly  accident  reports.  The  woman  and  child 
labor  bureau  is  to  see  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  laws  governing  places 
employing  such  labor,  among  other  points  insuring  the  provision  of 
chairs  as  stipulated  in  the  law. 

Kegulations  for  Sunday  closing  or  rest  law. — A  recent  de¬ 
cree  defines  the  regulations  of  the  Sunday  closing  or  rest  law.  Among 
the  industries,  classed  as  necessities,  which  are  excepted  from  Sunday 
closing,  are  the  following:  Railroads,  street  cars  and  means  of  trans¬ 
portation;  river  and  sea  traffic;  transfer  of  travelers  and  baggage; 
mails,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines;  public  service  of  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  running  water;  hospitals,  sanatoriums,  and  like  institutions; 
pharmacies  regularly  open  on  Sundays;  hotels,  inns,  and  boarding 
houses;  and  establishments  dealing  in  travelers’  necessities,  and  parts 
i  for  automobiles,  bicycles,  airplanes  and  other  vehicles.  Other  in¬ 

dustries  are  excepted  from  the  closing  law  for  economic  reasons,  as 
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are  those  furnishing  food  and  daily  necessities.  Some  industries 
are  allowed  to  open  limited  hours  on  Sunday  for  attention  to  the 
machinery  or  other  purposes.  Exceptional  Sunday  work,  such  as 
repairs,  will  be  recompensed  by  a  week  day  of  rest  or  double  pay. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  the  transfer  or  accumulation  of  Sunday 
rest  time. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
andEDUCATION 


ARGENTINA. 

IjAW  students’  club. — The  students  in  the  School  of  Law  and 
Social  Science  of  the  National  University  of  C6rdoba  have  formed  a 
club  for  the  following  purposes:  To  secure  free  education;  to  place 
lectures  and  educative  pamphlets  within  the  reach  of  students  and 
workmen;  to  establish  a  circulating  system  in  the  library  and  to 
secure  new  books;  to  publish  a  monthly  review  and  to  encourage  by 
all  possible  means  physical  development  and  cultural  growth  through 
a  university  extension  system;  and  to  secure  a  voice  in  university 
matters  and  cooperation  with  the  faculty. 

BOLIVIA. 

Centro  Militar  confers  diplomas. — During  ^he  patriotic  cele¬ 
bration  the  Centro  Militar  conferred  diplomas  upon  the  teachers  o^ 
the  San  Francisco  School  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  education. 

'  CHILE. 

Gymnasium  course. — On  three  evenings  a  week  a  gymnasium 
course  is  given  in  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Physical  Education.  It 
is  arranged  especially  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  employed  during 
the  day. 

Schools  in  Concepoi6n. — The  city  maintains  10  evening  schools 
for  both  men  and  women.  It  has  also  a  bookbinding  and  basket 
shop,  self-supporting  except  for  the  salary  of  the  director. 

Compulsory  education. — The  sum  of  5,000,000  pesos  has  been 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  compulsory  primary  education  law 
this  year,  the  first  it  is  in  force;  3,000,000  pesos  for  the  second  year, 
and  2,000,000  pesos  for  every  year  thereafter.  As  a  result  of  the  law, 
334,589  pupils  were  registered  in  April,  an  increase  of  88,258  over  the 
same  month  last  year. 
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Exchange  professor. — Dr.  Galvez,  the  professor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile  who  is  to  come  to  the  University  of  California,  will 
lecture  on  present  day  ('hile  in  its  cultural,  industrial,  and  economic 
aspects,  lie  may  also  visit  other  universities. 

Schools  in  Valparaiso. — This  city  has  19  municipal  schools  and 
five  courses  of  manual  instruction  for  women,  including  basket  mak¬ 
ing,  domestic  arts  and  w'eaving  by  machine  and  hand  loom ;  a  gar¬ 
dening  course  is  also  given.  In  1921  six  new  schools  were  opened, 
as  well  as  a  shop  school  in  the  prisons.  In  some  of  tlie  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  courses  in  carpentry,  painting,  and  other  trades  are  to  be 
offered.  The  weaving  and  domestic  science  courses  are  to  be  extended 
into  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city. 

Honor  to  a  Chilean  student. — A  student  sent  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile  to  Union  University,  Schenectady,  to  take  special  courses 
in  electricity,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  national  hoiu»raiy 
scientific  society  Sigma  Xi. 

Evening  high  school. — The  evening  high  school  in  Santiago 
taught  by  students  of  the  Instituto  Pedagogico  has  completed  its 
fifth  year.  The  registration  this  year  is  4ti0  men  and  127  women. 

ECUADOR. 

Aviation  school. — A  presidential  decree  has  created  in  Guayas 
Province  a  military  aviation  school,  the  first  in  the  Republic.  Fif¬ 
teen  students  wdll  be  prepared  as  pilots,  10  as  mechanicians  and  10 
as  mechanicians’  helpers.  Ten  civilian  pupils  will  also  be  received. 
Two  Italian  pilots  are  instructors. 


GUATEMALA. 

Commercial  courses. — Courses  will  be  given  at  the  National 
Commercial  Schools,  commencing  on  January  1,  1922,  in  accorilance 
with  the  following  curriculum: 

First  year:  Spanish  grammar,  business  arithmetic,  fii’st-year 
English,  first-year  bookkeeping,  and  civics. 

Second  year:  Business  geography,  .second-year  English,  second- 
year  bookkeeping,  practice  in  banking,  agricultural  aiml  commercial 
accounting,  stenography,  typewriting  and  business  correspondence, 
ami  first-year  French. 

Third  year:  Third-year  English,  third-year  bookkeeping,  practice 
in  governmentad  aind  military  accounting,  political  economy,  and 
elements  of  commerciad  and  civil  law,  aind  second-year  French. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  National  (kimmercial  School  an 
applicant  must  present  his  certificates  at  the  registrair’s  oflice, 
proving  that  he  hais  pais.seil  the  lower  grades,  and  if  unable  to  do  so 
he  must  pass  an  examination  at  the.  aibove-mentitmed  school  in  the 
nece.ssary  courses. 
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J’oiJC'K  SCHOOL. — A  sclu)()l  for  men  wishinj;  to  enter  tlie  j)oliee 
service  lias  been  estnljlislied  in  (iunteinala  (-ity.  The  course  will 
last,  a  month,  and  covers  discipline,  study  of  the  police  regulations, 
civics,  constitution  of  the  Ifepuhlic,  municipal  laws  and  ordinances, 
and  practical  methods  of  defense. 

FoRKKiN  scHOLAUSHii's. — lieginniiig  this  year  the  Guatemalan 
Government  will  send  students  to  foreign  countries  for  study. 
S<'bolarships  will  he  allotted  as  follows;  Four  to  doctors;  four  to 
lawyei’s;  four  to  pharmacists;  four  to  engineers;  four  to  agricultural 
students,  as  long  as  there  are  no  agronomists;  three  to  army  officers; 
three  to  fine  arts  teachers;  and  four  to  artisans.  The  scholarships 
will  he  awarded  competitively  each  Septemher;  this  year  one  of 
each  class  will  he  available.  Upon  their  return  the  holders  of  the 
scholarshi|)s  are  expected  to  give  to  the  country  a  term  of  service 
equal  in  length  to  their  foreign  study. 

HAITI. 

Si'Hooi.  OK  THK  Muthai.itk  ScoLAiRK. — The  scho«>l  established 
by  this  .society  has  been  in  operation  less  than  a  year,  hut  is  doing 
very  good  work  in  the  liel-Air  district  of  Port  an  Prince.  It  has 
three  sections,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  123  pupils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  80.  The  director  of  this  school  hopes  to  open  another 
in  the  crowded  neighborhood  of  La  Saline. 

(Vh.i.koe  Ixiuverture. — The  college  named  after  Haiti’s  first 
President  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  with  patriotic  ad¬ 
dresses,  which  emphasized  the  will  power,  energy,  love  of  order  and 
of  work  which  characterized  the  statesman  Toussaint  Louverture. 
I’rizes  were  distrihuted  among  pupils  whose  conduct  and  school 
work  were  meritorious. 

New  school. — The  clergy  have  built  a  new  school  at  St.  Francois 
and  will  entrust  its  management  to  Catholic  sisters. 

MEXICO. 

Children’s  home. — The  City  of  Mexico  has  opened  a  children’s 
home,  which  has  already  received  a  hundred  small  children  whose 
mothers  are  obliged  to  work  in  shops  or  factories.  Kindergarten 
training  is  given  to  the  children. 

Vocational  school. — In  the  middle  of  June  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Monterrey  Vocational  School  was  laid. 

panama. 

C^LAssincATioN  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. — Decree  No.  2  of  this  year 
reclassified  the  primary  schools,  calling  each  school  with  two  or  more 
teachers  a  city  school,  since  it  uses  the  city  program,  and  other  schools 
rural.  Teachers’  extra  pay  for  length  of  service  is  again  established 
by  the  decree. 
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PARAGUAY. 

University  extension  course. — A  free  university  extension 
course  in  Spanish  history  and  literature  is  being  given  in  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Institute  by  a  Spanish  professor. 

Rural  school. — A  double-capacity  rural  school  is  to  he  established 
in  the  Colonia  Independencia  as  there  are  now  in  the  community 
150  children  of  school  age,  and  it  is  expected  that  next  year  the 
number  will  be  doubled  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  settlers. 

PERU. 

New  scikx)L. — Puno,  which  is  the  center  of  a  district  containing 
nearly  500,000  inhabitants,  will  have  a  new  school  of  a  large  size  and 
scope.  The  athletic  grounds,  with  a  football  gridiron  in  the  middle 
surrounded  by  a  cinder  race  track,  will  soon  be  completed.  Tlie 
cement  stadium  is  being  built  and  everything  is  being  done  to  make 
a  school  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  the  South. 

Vocational  school. — An  annual  appropriation  of  2,000  Peruvian 
pounds  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  a  vocational  school  in 
the  city  of  Ayacucho,  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Pro¬ 
motion.  It  was  planned  to  open  this  institution  on  July  28  with 
courses  in  sculpture,  silver  craftsmanship,  carpentry,  and  ironwork. 

Special  lectures  in  the  Technical  School  of  Commerce. — 
In  honor  of  the  centenary  of  independence  the  Technical  School  of 
Commerce,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course,  held  a  special  program 
of  lectures  referring  to  events  commemorated  by  the  centenary 
celebration. 

SALVADOR. 

Report  on  primary  schools. — During  1920,  there  were  805  Gov¬ 
ernment  primary  schools,  of  which  248  were  city  schools  for  boys, 
252  city  schools  for  girls,  and  14  coeducational  city  schools;  23  rural 
schools  for  boys,  18  rural  schools  for  girls,  and  165  coeducational  rural 
schools;  56  night  schools  for  women  and  29  night  schools  for  men. 
The  total  enrollment  of  all  primary  schools  (Government,  municipal, 
and  private)  was  49,406  and  the  average  attendance  33,602. 

URUGUAY. 

Annual  exhibit  by  students  of  architecture. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  student  architects,  which  included  models 
of  buildings,  pen,  pencil,  and  charcoal  drawings,  water  colors,  and 
studies  from  life,  was  held  in  the  Sociedad  de  Arquitectura. 

VENEZUELA. 

New  schools  in  the  State  of  Bolivar. — The  President  of  the 
State  of  Bolivar  issued  a  decree  establishing  the  following  schools 
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ill  the  State:  Advanced  vocational  school  in  (’indad  Bolivar;  dress¬ 
making  school;  school  of  English  for  girls,  with  courses  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  and  stenography,  in  Ciudad  Bolivar;  seven  night  schools  for  men, 
two  in  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  one  each  in  five  towns;  three  day  schools, 
one  for  girls  and  two  for  boys;  and  four  coeducational  schools.  In 
addition  a  subvention  was  granted  to  a  private  school  in  Ciudad 
Bolivar  and  scholarships  for  study  in  Caracas  were  given  to  six  young 
men  and  two  young  women. 

Educational  progress. — The  following  data  are  taken  from  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction:  There  are  in 
the  Republic  13  classical  high  schools  and  3  high  schools  of  commerce. 
In  secondary  schools  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  supplementing 
theoretical  knowledge  with  laboratory  experiments,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  There  are  two  normal  schools  in 
Caracas,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women,  in  each  of  which  the 
Government  has  42  scholarships.  Three  hundred  teachers  have  been 
graduated  in  the  last  four  years.  Subprimary  schools,  which  add  to 
the  task  of  the  day  nursery  that  of  developing  the  physical  and 
intellectual  powers  of  the  children  whose  mothers  are  obliged  to 
work,  have  been  established,  and  much  is  expected  from  them. 


ARGENTINA. 


Buenos  Aires  Institute. — The  Buenos  Aires  Institute  has  re¬ 
cently  been  founded  as  a  sort  of  popular  athenaeum  to  encourage  the 
study  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  development  of  the  country. 
The  motto  of  the  new  organization  is  “Study  and  work  here  for  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  Argentine  Nation.”  Affiliated  societies 
will  be  formed  throughout  the  Republic  and  all  will  carry  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  excursions  to  countries  of  the  Americas  and  Europe,  sending 
out  journalists,  professors,  teachers,  university  students,  and  national, 
provincial  or  city  government  employees.  The  first  excursion  will 
travel  to  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  20  persons  who  are  taking 
with  them  publications,  films,  and  a  portable  exhibition  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  country. 

Altitude  record. — Pilot  Luis  Barrufaldi  at  Palomar  field  in  a 
300-horsepower  Bristol  biplane,  with  his  mechanician  as  passenger, 
made  the  altitude  of  7,400  meters  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  is 
considered  the  South  .iVmerican  record  for  altitude  with  a  passenger. 
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(’apt.  Olivcro  in  n  220  linlilla  airplane  boat  tlie  previous  South 
American  altitude  record  by  ascending;  to  8,000  meters  in  1  hour  and 
15  minutes.  He  first  circled  over  Ituzainj^o,  Moron,  Temperly,  and 
El  Palomar  gaining  altitude  and  next  over  the  center  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  San  Fernando,  and  Lomas  de 
Zamora.  Upon  reaching  7,500  meters  an  hour  after  rising  he  sur¬ 
passed  the  altitude  record  of  Maj.  Hudson  of  Bolivia.  From  then 
on  the  cold  and  ran'fied  air  were  much  more  trying  to  the  aviator, 
who  began  to  lose  consciousness,  and  after  reaching  8,000  meters  he 
started  to  descend,  landing  in  El  Tropes6n  near  San  Martin. 

Tnmn  .\ntitubkr('uix)sis  conkkrence. — 'flie  third  antituber- 
culoais  prophylaxis  conference  is  being  organized  to  take  place  in 
October  in  La  Plata.  The  plans  of  the  two  previous  conferences 
are  being  followed  and  propaganda  carried  on  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  improve  hospital  service  and  sanitary  conditions,  particularly 
in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Library  of  the  National  (kiUNCiL  of  Women. — The  National 
('ouncil  of  Women  will  erect  a  large  building  at  Juncal  ami  Basavil- 
baso  Streets,  Bnenos  Aires,  to  house  its  library.  This  organization 
endeavors  to  direct  the  feministic  trend  in  wise  and  moderate  ways, 
contributing  to  women’s  knowledge  of  science,  art,  and  literature. 
Holiday  celebrations  are  held  to  which  the  women’s  unions  of  the 
shops,  factories,  and  stores  are  invited. 

Women’s  club. — The  women’s  club  which  has  recently  been  built 
in  Buenos  Aires  contains  a  library,  tea  room,  restaurant,  tennis  court, 
billiard  room,  and  offers  dancing  classes,  gymnasium,  language 
clas.ses,  general  lecture  course,  c.oncerts,  and  art  exhibitions.  By 
these  means  the  club  proposes  to  bring  the  women  of  Argentina 
closer  together  and  in  touch  with  the  women  of  like  aims  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  board  of  directors  has  addresed  other  clubs  in 
foreign  countries  on  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  courtesies  and 
privileges  for  members  of  affiliated  clubs  visiting  Argentina,  and  for 
Argentine  club  members  visiting  in  foreign  countries. 

Eight-hour  law  drafted. — ^The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  draft  of  a  law  making  the  working  day  eight  hours.  The 
bill  says  in  part:  Work  shall  not  continue  longer  than  eight  hours 
daily  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week  for  persons  employed  in  industries, 
business  houses,  mines,  transportation  and  communication  companies, 
excepting  only  those  cases  stated  in  the  law.  Exceptions  are  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  stockraising,  domestic  service,  and  work 
I  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  owner  or  manager 

’  of  the  establishment.  Infringement  of  the  law  will  be  punishable  by 

\  I  fines  of  from  10  to  100  pesos  per  person  working  overtime.  The 

.  ;  funds  resulting  from  these  fines  are  to  be  used  for  national  or  pro- 

.  “  vincial  primary  education. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Death  of  Dr.  Jose  Carrasco. — Bolivia  is  mourning  Dr.  Jos6 
Carrasco,  former  statesman  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  who 
died  on  May  25,  in  La  Paz.  Dr.  Carrasco  was  bom  at  Totora,  De¬ 
partment  of  Cochabamba,  on  November  4,  1862.  He  received  his 
preparatory  education  in  the  Sucre  National  School,  in  the  city  of 
Tunari,  and  studied  law  in  the  University  of  San  Simon,  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885.  For  the  next  few  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  interests  in  Totora,  his  native 
province,  from  which  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1888.  In  1893 
he  took  charge  of  El  Comercio  of  Cochabamba  and  in  1899,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  editorial  duties,  he  acted  as  dean  of  the  fifth  year  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Cochabamba.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Oruro  and  became  minister  of  war,  two  years  later  being 
appointed  minister  of  justice  and  of  the  interior,  which  position  he 
held  until  November,  1903.  In  1904  Dr.  Carrasco  founded  “El 
Diario”  of  La  Paz  and  was  chosen  senator  from  Oruro.  In  1908  he 
was  again  appointed  minister  of  interior  and  in  1910  when  deputy 
from  Totora  he  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber.  This  honor 
was  his  four  times  successively.  On  May  4,  1913,  he  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  Republic. 

Fossil  discovered. — In  a  ravine  on  the  plain  of  Espejo  the  fossil 
remains  of  some  prehistoric  creature  were  discovered.  The  bones 
included  a  huge,  perfectly  preserved  skull,  two  tibias,  four  canine 
teeth,  two  molars,  and  other  bones,  the  combined  weight  of  which 
was  about  200  pounds.  Owing  to  lack  of  transportation  they  have 
not  yet  been  sold  by  their  discoverer  to  any  collector  or  museum. 

Aviation. — The  Bolivia  Aero  Club,  in  order  to  encourage  aviation 
in  the  country,  is  considering  arrangements  for  a  flight  from  Cocha¬ 
bamba  to  Santa  Cruz,  as  these  departments  would  be  benefited  by 
aerial  transportation. 

CHILE. 

City  of  Valparaiso. — The  sanitary  service  of  the  city  is  divided 
into  two  branches:  Sanitation,  and  food  and  hygiene.  The  eight 
sanitary  inspectors  often  visit  markets,  bakeries,  barber  shops, 
stables,  dairies  and  milk  depots,  tenement  houses,  factories,  restau¬ 
rants,  hotels,  bai’s,  lodging  houses,  second-hand  clothes  stores,  and 
public  and  private  baths.  The  director  of  the  hygiene  bureau 
gives  a  medical  examination  to  the  employees  of  bakeries  and  similar 
establishments,  drivers  of  vehicles,  chauffeurs,  street  venders,  etc. 
The  city  is  divided  into  five  districts  for  street  cleaning,  which  is 
done  at  practically  the  same  cost  as  in  New  York. 

(hTY  OF  Concepcion. — The  last  city  report  states  that  a  munici¬ 
pal  pharmacy  has  been  established  to  fill  dispensary  prescriptions. 
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This  effects  a  great  saving  and  virtually  extends  the  appropriation 
for  aiding  the  sick.  A  venereal  clinic  has  been  created  to  give  hos¬ 
pital  care  to  women  contracting  such  diseases.  Swimming  pools  in 
Ecuador  Park  have  lately  been  opened  for  public  use. 

Gift  of  airplane. — The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools  recently  presented  an  airplane  to  the  aerial  service  of  the 
Republic.  Three  thousand  pupils  from  the  Santiago  schools  at¬ 
tended  the  ceremony. 

Mitre  celebration. — The  centenary  of  the  Argentinian  patriot 
was  celebrated  in  Santiago  by  a  program  of  speeches  and  music  under 
Government  auspices,  which  took  place  in  the  Parque  Forestal  near 
the  site  chosen  for  the  Mitre  monument. 

COLOMBIA. 

German  leprologist  in  Colombia. — The  director  general  of  the 
leper  hospitals  of  Colombia  has  been  authorized  by  the  minister  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  to  make  a  contract  with  a  German  bacte¬ 
riologist  and  leprologist  to  come  to  Colombia  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  leprosy  and  the  spreading  of  this  disease  over  certain 
territories.  This  professor  will  decide  what  sanitary  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  contagion,  and  will  give  a  thorough  medical 
and  bacteriological  examination  to  those  who  have  leprosy,  or  show 
symptoms  of  it,  and  may  be  sent  to  him  by  order  of  the  Director 
General  for  that  purpose.  He  will  also  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  isolating  the  lepers  to  avoid  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  Government  has  decreed  the  coinage  of  100,000  pesos  in  special 
nickel  coins  to  be  circulated  in  the  leper  hospitals  only. 

Sanatorium. — The  sanatorium  now  being  built  in  the  town  of 
Girardot  will  soon  be  completed.  It  will  be  under  the  management 
of  a  select  corps  of  doctors  and  surgeons  who  have  become  noted 
for  their  ability  and  scientific  methods.  The  furniture  and  sui^cal 
apparatus,  which  are  of  the  most  modem  type,  have  arrived,  and 
will  make  the  sanatorium  at  Girardot  a  center  where  patients,  who 
formerly  had  to  take  expensive  journeys  to  Panama  or  other  foreign 
countries  to  be  treated,  can  now  go  with  less  expense. 

Death  of  Dr.  Evaristo  GarcIa. — This  distinguished  Colombian 
physician  spent  the  last  50  years  of  his  life  not  only  in  obtaining 
scientific  triumphs  but  in  helping  the  poorer  classes.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  and  other  branches  of  medical  science  for  several 
years;  founder  of  the  Sociedad  Midica  del  Cauca  and  author  of 
numerous  works,  among  which  should  be  mentioned  Projilaxis  del 
Alcoholismo,  El  Paludismo  y  los  Mosquitos,  Los  Ojidios  Venenosos 
del  Cauca,  Policia  DermaUMgica,  El  Pldtano  en  Colombia,  Ensayo 
sohre  el  beri-beri  en  el  Cauca  and  others.  He  was  president  and 
founder  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  president  of  the  first 
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medical  congress  in  Colombia  and  delegate  from  Colombia  to  the 
Pan  American  medical  congress  which  met  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1913. 

Scientific  exploration  of  the  Magdalena. — The  Department 
of  Public  Works  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  foreign  company 
to  make  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  Magdalena,  which  is  the  center 
of  transportation.  The  work  covers  the  study  of  the  river  from 
Barranquilla  to  Neiva,  including  the  branches  of  Loba  and  Momp6s; 
and  by  way  of  facilitating  the  work  the  river  will  be  divided  into 
sections,  i.  e.:  Barranquilla  to  Bodega  Central;  Bodega  Central  to 
Sogamoso;  Sogamoso  to  Puerto  Berrfo;  and  Puerto  Berrio  to  La 
Dorada;  and  from  there  to  Honda  and  Girardot  and  from  Girardot 
to  Neiva.  When  once  this  exploration  is  completed,  the  scientists 
will  decide  the  best  way  to  keep  the  river  in  good  condition  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  to  the  Provinces  of  the 
interior  of  the  Republic. 

Aviation  field. — Work  has  been  started  on  the  road  to  Enea, 
which  will  connect  the  town  of  Manizales  with  the  aviation  field 
to  be  established  in  that  vicinity.  The  field  will  be  1,000  meters 
in  length  and  its  total  cost  will  be  50,000  pesos. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Venereal  diseases. — Following  the  request  of  the  President  for 
municipal  aid  in  eradicating  venereal  diseases,  Nicoya  Canton  has 
put  the  sum  of  1,000  colones  at  the  disposition  of  the  Government. 

Literary  competition. — The  Liceo  of  Costa  Rica  has  announced 
a  competition,  open  to  its  students,  for  a  scientific  article  and  for  a 
literary  production  in  either  prose  or  verse.  Money  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

Monument  in  new  park. — The  monument  to  be  erected  in 
Heredia  to  Manuel  Marla  Gutierrez,  author  of  the  national  hymn, 
will  be  erected  in  the  new  park  to  be  made  in  the  Plazoleta  del  Carmen. 

Building  lots  for  workmen. — The  Council  of  Siquirres  has 
decided  to  divide  the  southern  part  of  the  town  into  building  lots  to 
be  sold  at  low  prices  to  workmen.  , 

National  exposition. — A  centenary  exposition  of  national  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  held  in  September  in  the  normal  school  at  Heredia.  A 
special  section  will  be  devoted  to  coffee,  called  in  Costa  Rica  el  grano 
de  oro. 

Monument  to  Bishop  Thiel. — In  connection  with  the  centenary 
celebration,  a  monument  to  Bishop  Thiel  will  be  erected,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contributing  5,000  colones.  Bishop  Thiel  is  officially  declared 
to  merit  recognition  from  the  country  on  account  of  his  many 
services. 

Passports. — Tourists  going  to  Costa  Rica  are  no  longer  required 
to  present  passports. 
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Manuel  Salazar. — This  well-known  operatic  tenor  has  been  sing¬ 
ing  in  Costa  Rica,  his  native  country,  but  returns  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  next  fall,  after  singing  in  Peru  and  Mexico  during  their 
centenary  festivities. 

CUBA. 

La  Milaorosa  Sanitorium. — This  institution,  founded  through 
the  philanthropic  efforts  of  a  group  of  altruistic  women  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  giving  medical  and  surgical  treatment  to 
Cuban  women,  occupies  a  large  building  on  La  Calzada  del  Cerro,  | 
under  the  direction  of  the  sisters  of  charity  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul.  In  a  short  time  the  surgeons  have  performed  600  surgical 
operations  with  great  success. 

Prohibitive  decree. — On  June  17  the  President  signed  a  decree 
prohibiting  the  landing  of  Haitian  and  Jamaican  laborers  hired  in 
foreign  countries  at  any  other  ports  but  those  of  Habana  and  Santiago 
de  Cuba. 

Taxicab  rates. — The  mayor  of  Habana  has  signed  a  decree 
authorizing  chauffeurs  to  charge  a  minimum  rate  of  20  cents  a  trip. 
This  reduced  rate  for  Fords  is  made  possible  by  using  alcohol,  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  sugar  industry,  instead  of  gasoline.  The  former 
costs  not  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  latter,  tt  is  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  use  of  alcohol  may  prove  detrimental  to  the  car. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

(tift  of  AQUEDUCT. — A  philanthropic  woman  resident  has  pre¬ 
sented  an  aqueduct  to  the  town  of  Sanchez,  a  gift  which  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sale  of  liquor  prohibited. — ^An  order  has  been  issued  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  or  giving  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
saloons,  or  other  places  where  liquor  was  on  sale. 

ECUADOR. 

Prison  library. — A  library  for  the  use  of  prisoners  has  been  ; 
opened  in  the  penitentiary.  ] 

Aviation  field. — ^The  Condor,  a  new  aviation  field,  has  been 
opened  at  Eloy  Alfaro,  near  Guayaquil.  One  of  the  airplanes  is  the 
gift  of  the  Italian  colony,  another  of  the  Syrian  colony,  and  a  third 
of  the  university  students.  I 

The  press  in  Guayaquil. — In  May  was  celebrated  the  centenary  ] 
of  the  founding  of  the  first  Guayaquil  paper,  El  Patriota  del  Gvayas.  j 
Venereal  prophyijixis. — Certain  taxes  have  been  set  a.side,  in  jj 
the  canton  in^which  Quito  is  situated,  for  venereal  prophylaxis 
service. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Hookworm. — During  1920  the  physicians  and  assistants  working 
under  the  Rockefeller  Institute  examined  28,142  persons,  of  whom 
18,311  were  found  to  have  hookworm;  13,221  received  the  first 
treatment  and  5,932  were  cured.  This  year  it  is  expected  to  extend 
the  work. 

Marriage  fees. — By  a  recent  Government  decree  it  is  strictl}" 
prohibited  to  collect  any  fees  either  for  receiving  the  required  pre¬ 
liminary  information  or  for  performing  the  marriage  ceremony,  except 
when  the  latter  is  performed  away  from  the  office,  when  a  fee  of 
from  5  to  20  pesos  gold  may  be  collected. 

Dav  nursery. — A  day  nursery,  under  private  charitable  auspices, 
was  opened  early  in  the  year  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  where  it  is 
iloing  valuable  work. 

HAITI. 

Red  Cross  dispensary. — The  Haitian  section  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  opened  a  dispensary  for  free  medical  advice  at  1812 
Rue  Doctor  Aubry.  Consultation  hours  are  from  8  to  11  a.  m.  daily 
excepting  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Surgical  ward,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Hospital. — The  direc¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Hospital  has  announced 
that  the  hospital  is  now  equipped  with  an  operating  room  and  that  it 
has  on  its  staff  competent  surgeons  to  care  for  patients  whose  cure 
must  be  effected  by  surgery.  The  laboratory  is  prepared  to  make 
the  various  blood  tests  and  similar  analyses  necessary  to  diagnosis, 
and  an  X-ray  service  is  in  operation  daily  from  4  to  6  p.  m. 

Lecture  on  Haitian  folk  song. — A  Haitian  woman  lecturer 
in  Port  au  Prince  recently  gave  an  interesting  account  of  old  Haitian 
songs,  her  remarks  being  illustrated  by  a  young  Haitian  musician. 

HONDURAS. 

Levee  for  Manguule  River. — A  levee  costing  2,000  pesos  is  to 
be  built  along  the  banks  of  the  Mangulile  River  to  protect  the  town 
of  Mangulile  from  inundation. 

Sunday-closing  decree. — The  closing  of  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  in  cities  and  official  ports  will  be  gradually  effected  throughout 
the  Republic  in  accordance  with  decree  No.  45.  Exceptions  to  the 
ruling  are  drug  stores  and  provision  stores.  The  first  cities  in  which 
the  law  will  become -effective  are  Tegucigalpa,  La  Ceiba,  Choluteca, 
Trujillo,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Pedro.  The  fine  for 
infringement  of  the  law  is  to  be  30  pesos,  which  will  be  doubled  upon 
a  second  offense. 
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MEXICO. 

Centenary  congresses. — Among  the  congresses  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  centenary  celebration  in  September  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  A  national  law  congress;  an  international  student  congress, 
invitations  to  which  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  to  Japanese  students  and  to  those  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  other  European  nations,  as  well  as  to  students  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Pan  American  countries;  a  good  roads  congress 
of  officials  representing  municipalities,  business  interests,  and  auto¬ 
mobile  societies,  which  expects  to  formulate  a  program  of  the  best 
routes  for  roads  to  be  built  throughout  the  country;  and  a  congress 
of  agronomists,  which  likewise  will  prepare  an  outline  of  coordinated 
work  to  be  done  in  the  Republic. 

JuEOos  Florales. — So-called  floral  games,  a  custom  handed  down 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Spanish-American  countries  from  the  time  of 
the  troubadours,  will  be  held  in  several  cities  in  Mexico  in  connection 
with  the  centenary  festivities  in  September.  In  the  City  of  Mexico 
the  competition  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  University, 
and  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  poem,  the  most  beautiful  song, 
the  best  essay  on  the  method  of  teaching  morals  in  the  elementary 
and  professional  schools,  and  the  best  collection  of  folk  songs.  In 
Zacatecas  the  local  committee  has  announced  the  following  subjects; 
A  poem  on  religion  and  country;  an  epic  on  Iturbide;  a  prose  or  poet¬ 
ical  composition  on  the  Zacatecan  insurgents;  an  historical  essay  on 
Agustin  de  Iturbide;  and  a  literary  composition  whose  subject  and 
form  may  be  selected  by  the  author.  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the 
best  work  submitted  in  each  division,  and  as  is  customary  in  floral 
games  the  prize  for  the  first-named  subject  will  be  the  natural  flower 
in  gold  or  silver  and  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  queen  of  beauty  to 
preside  over  the  ceremony  when  the  prize-winning  poems  and  essays 
are  read. 

Centenary  celebration  in  Government  institutions. — The 
centenary  committee  has  decided  to  include  in  the  program  the 
proposal  of  the  department  of  government  to  devote  a  day  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  Government  penal  institutions.  A  special  dinner 
will  be  served  and  in  the  afternoon  there  will  be  vaudeville  perform¬ 
ances  and  moving  pictures.  Likewise  September  27  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  all  the  asylums  and  hospitals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Charity  Bureau.  There  will  be  amusements  and  music  by 
military  bands,  and  clothing  and  toys  will  be  distributed  to  the 
children. 

Chapultepec  fountain. — This  ancient  fountain  of  colonial  days 
is  being  moved  to  the  site  reserved  for  it  in  the  monumental  archi¬ 
tectural  entrance  to  the  forest  of  Chapultepec.  Two  great  gateways 
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give  access  to  the  park,  in  the  center  of  which  the  fountain  will  be 
set.  The  dedication  of  this  entrance  will  form  part  of  the  centenary 
celebration. 

Palacio  Nacional. — The  centenary  commission  suggested  the 
restoration  of  the  facade  of  the  Palacio  Nacional  to  its  aspect  in 
colonial  times  until  Antonio  L6pez  de  Santa  Ana  came  into  power. 
This  change  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Centenary  edition. — El  Universal,  a  newspaper  of  the  City  of- 
Mexico,  will  publish  in  September  a  centenary  edition  of  120  pages. 
It  will  contain  historical  and  literary  articles  and  will  be  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs,  old  pictures,  and  drawings  of  the  time 
of  Iturbide.  The  edition  will  cost  $125,000  and  will  use  300  tons  of 
paper. 

Newspaper  building. — El  Excelsior  plans  to  erect  a  new  building, 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  house  its  ofRces  and 
shops,  which  will  be  completely  supplied  with  modem  newspaper 
equipment. 

Embassies  in  Washington  and  London. — The  Government  has 
just  bought  a  beautiful  residence  on  Sixteenth  Street  in  Washington 
to  be  used  as  the  Mexican  Embassy,  and  has  also  purchased  a  mansion 
in  Belgrave  Square,  London. 

Odontological  congress. — The  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons 
has  sent  an  invitation  to  all  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
especially  those  specializing  in  any  branch  of  odontology,  to  dentists 
living  abroad,  and  in  general  to  any  persons  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  executive  committee,  may  have  new  information  to  contribute, 
to  attend  an  odontological  congress  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  December 
25  to  31  of  this  year. 

NICARAGUA. 

Nicaragua  invited  to  Mexican  Army  horse  show. — The  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  has  sent  an  official  invitation  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  for  officers  of  the  Nicaraguan  Army  to  participate  in 
an  international  military  horse  show  to  be  held  as  a  feature  of  the 
Mexican  independence  celebration.  The  events  of  the  program  are: 
Jumps  over  obstacles  for  officers;  jumps  over  obstacles  for  troopers 
in  teams  of  four;  judging  of  army  mounts  for  officers.  Contestants, 
their  mounts,  and  equipment  will  be  given  free  transportation  from 
the  Mexican  border  to  the  capital,  and  their  lodging  paid  by  the 
Department  of  War.  Money  prizes,  cups,  and  medals  will  be 
awarded. 

Woman  in  politics. — A  woman  writer  has  been  elected  delegate 
for  the  Department  of  Chinandega  to  the  Liberal  convention.  This 
is  the  first  instance  of  woman’s  participation  in  party  politics  in  the 
history  of  Nicaragua. 
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Nicaraguan  artist  exhibits  paintings  in  Rome. — A  Nicaraguan 
painter,  Alejandro  Kochi,  sent  to  Rome  as  holder  of  a  national 
scholarship,  has  recently  exhibited  50  paintings  which  met  with  great 
success.  While  in  Nicaragua  the  artist  won  recognition  with  an 
admirable  portrait  of  Rub6n  Dario,  now  hanging  in  the  Sal6n  Con- 
sistorial  at  Le6n,  and  also  executed  paintings  which  are  in  the 
Cathedral  of  I^eon. 

PANAMA. 

To  operate  DisTii.i.ERiEs  AT  NIGHT. — Decree  No.  55,  1921,  permits 
the  operation  of  distilleries  at  night  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
material,  on  the  condition  that  the  distiller  pays  $200  in  advance 
the  first  of  each  month  to  the  Treasury  for  the  inspection  service, 
and  that  owners  of  distilleries  submit  to  the  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  Inspector  General  of  Taxes. 

Free  clinic  for  poor. — The  free  clinic  for  those  unable  to  paj' 
has  been  opened  in  Col6n  and  treats  tuberculosis  cases  on  Tuesdays 
from  1  to  3  p.  m.,  prenatal  cases  on  W^ednesdays  from  1  to  3  p.  m., 
and  baby  cases  on  Fridays  at  the  same  hours. 

Labor  union  incorporated. — The  Uni6n  Obrera  Panamefia 
Latina  Americana  de  la  Zona  del  Canal  has  been  granted  incorpo¬ 
ration  by  the  Government. 

Balboa  monument  for  Panama. — The  model  of  the  Vasco  Ntifiez 
de  Balboa  Monument  to  be  erected  in  Panama  was  recently  finished 
by  the  famous  sculptor  Benlliure,  and  inspected  at  the  artist’s  studio 
by  the  King  of  Spain.  The  King  was  much  pleased  with  the  work. 

PARAGUAY. 

Divorce  law. — A  draft  of  the  divorce  law  approved  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  permits  divorce  for  the  following  causes:  Infidelity; 
attempts  against  the  life  of  the  husband  or  wife  by  the  other; 
injuries  and  cruelty  continuously  practiced,  judged  according  to  the 
education  and  environment  of  the  guilty  party;  sentence  of  husband 
or  wife  to  a  penitentiary  for  more  than  10  years;  the  desertion  of  the 
home  for  over  2  years;  absence  for  over  5  years,  providing  the  plaintiff 
has  made  efforts  through  public  means  for  6  months  to  bring  about 
the  return  of  the  absent  husband  or  wife;  habitual  drunkenness  or 
irregular  and  dissipated  habits;  chronic  insanity  or  disease  which 
prevents  a  conjugal  life,  provided  the  condition  has  already  existed 
for  3  years  before  the  bringing  of  divorce  action. 

Rural  property  census. — ^The  total  number  of  property  holdings 
in  the  various  departments  amounted  to  38,348  parcels,  containing 
32,766,938  hectares. 

Dredging  of  Paraguay  River  channel. — Work  on  deepening 
the  channel  of  the  Paraguay  River  is  soon  to  be  begun  both  by  Ai^en- 
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tina  and  Paraguay.  The  entrance  to  Asuncidn  is  to  be  dredged  and 
as  the  dredging  is  finished  buoys  will  be  laid  to  mark  the  course  of 
the  channel.  The  work  when  completed  will  facilitate  traffic  between 
Paraguayan  ports  and  the  Argentine  ports  of  Bermejo,  Pilcomayo, 
and  Formosa. 

New  book  on  Paraguay. — Last  year  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  spent  seven  months  in  Paraguay 
studying  conditions  in  the  country.  The  Revists  del  Cmterdo  says 
that  he  observed  wisely  and  displayed  a  rare  sincerity  in  his  desire 
to  know  the  country,  and  that  the  book  recently  published  to  embody 
part  of  his  observations  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  publications 
on  Paraguay  yet  issued. 

PERU. 

Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. — Tlirough  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Ambassador  of  Peru  in  the  United  States  the  Bulletin  is 
informed  that  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Lima  during  July,  192.3. 

Trafuc  regulations. — New  traffic  regulations  for  automobiles 
in  the  Province  of  Lima  have  been  passed.  They  also  contain 
clauses  governing  the  requirements  regarding  registration  and 
licenses  of  car  owners  and  drivers. 

Arch.eological  relics. — A  presidential  decree  has  been  issued 
prohibiting  the  disturbance,  destruction,  or  exportation  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  monuments,  cemeterial  relics,  instruments,  mummies,  or  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  Inca  and  pre-Inca  civilizations,  except  by 
the  permission  of  the  Peruvian  Government  and  under  the  direction 
of  scientists. 

Cathedral  raised  to  Basilica. — The  pope  has  elevated  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Lima  to  a  basilica  in  honor  of  the  Peruvian  centenary  of 
independence. 

American  submarines  in  Callao  Harbor. — The  American 
submarines  cruising  in  South  American  waters  visited  the  port  of 
Callao,  where  they  were  received  by  the  captain  of  the  port  and 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  people. 

Inca  music. — As  a  feature  of  the  centenary  celebration  a  Spanish 
musician  will  present  in  connection  with  his  lecture  on  Inca  music 
an  orchestra  of  the  four  Inca  musical  instruments.  There  vdll  be 
70  persons  in  the  orchestra,  which  will  illustrate  the  lecture  with 
selections  from  the  Inca  ceremonial  songs. 

SALVADOR. 

Day  nurseries. — The  National  Legislative  Assembly  has  for  con¬ 
sideration  the  draft  of  a  law  to  establish  day  nurseries  in  the  capitals 
of  the  departments  where  working  mothers  may  leave  their  children 
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while  employed.  Funds  for  this  project  would  be  collected  by  the 
contribution  of  one  day’s  salary  a  year  from  every  public  employee  on 
May  2,  to  be  known  as  Charity  Day. 

Automobile  road. — The  committee  of  promotion  of  Sonsonate 
is  improving  the  road  from  that  city  to  Izalco  for  the  use  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  wagons. 

Regulations  for  storage  of  inflammable  material. — The 
General  Directorate  of  Sanitation  has  issued  regulations  for  the 
storage  of  inflammable  materials,  and  for  inspection  of  stores  of 
this  class.  Limits  are  set  upon  the  amount  of  gasoline,  matches, 
fireworks,  powder,  and  dangerous  material  which  may  be  legally 
stored  by  dealers. 

Capital  plans  competition  as  celebration  feature. — ^Among 
the  plans  of  the  Salvadorean  capital  for  the  celebration  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  centenary  is  that  of  a  painting  competition.  The  subject  is 
to  be  a  historic  event  in  the  struggle  for  independence  and  the  prize 
3,000  colones.  The  painting  will  become  the  property  of  the  munici¬ 
pality. 

Art  competition. — The  Real  Academia  Hispano  Americana  de 
Ciencia  y  Artes  of  Cadiz  on  October  12  (Columbus  Day)  will  open  a 
contest  for  American,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  painters,  who  are 
asked  to  submit  preliminary  sketches  for  an  allegorical  painting 
representing  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  great  event  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America.  The  canvases  must  be  in  oil,  1.30  meters  high 
by  2  meters  wide,  as  these  dimensions  can  be  easily  enlarged  to  admit 
of  life-sized  figures  in  the  final  execution  of  the  prize-winning  picture. 
The  sketches  must  be  submitted  before  September  15,  1921,  and  will 
be  exhibited  to  the  public.  The  committee  of  judges  for  the  contest 
will  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Cadiz  Conunission  of  Monu¬ 
ments  and  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  prize  will  be  the  title  of 
academician  and  1,000  pesetas. 

URUGUAY. 

Uruguay-Brazil  boundary  commission. — A  decree  has  been 
issued  appointing  as  members  of  the  Uruguay-Brazil  boundary  com¬ 
mission  a  chief  delegate,  a  substitute  delegate,  a  technical  first  assist¬ 
ant,  2  technical  second  assistants,  a  recorder,  3  sergeants,  5  cor¬ 
porals,  and  25  soldiers.  The  decree  further  regulates  the  pay  and 
perquisites  of  the  members  of  the  commission.  ' 

Aero  Club  of  Uruguay. — The  Aero  Club  of  Uruguay  was  recently 
founded  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  national  aviation. 

Uruguayan  woman  physician. — An  Uruguayan  woman  physician 
has  returned  to  her  native  country  after  having  lectured  in  the 
Universities  of  Christiania,  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon, 
and  Coimbra,  where  she  was  made  honor  member  of  the  Association 
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of  Portuguese  Physicians.  She  was  also  made  member  of  three 
important  scientific  bodies,  the  Eugenic  Society,  the  Social  Pro¬ 
phylaxis  Sanitary  Society,  and  the  Committee  on  Hygiene.  As  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  she  attended  the  conference 
held  by  the  city  of  Milan.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  Dr.  Luisi  gave 
lectures  on  the  “Uruguayan  Woman.” 

Low  ALTITUDE  LIMIT. — Five  hundred  meters  has  been  set  by  offi¬ 
cial  decree  as  the  lowest  altitude  at  which  aviators  may  fly  military 
aviation  school  airplanes  for  acrobatic  performances.  To  fly  lower 
than  this  altitude  with  Government  aircraft,  written  permission  must 
be  obtained  from  the  director  of  aviation. 

VENEZUELA. 

Carabobo  AND  ETHNOGRAPHIC  MUSEUM. — June  24  was  a  holiday 
throughout  the  Republic.  To  commemorate  the  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  decisive  battle  in  the  struggle  for  Venezuelan  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Aragua  issued  a  decree  estab¬ 
lishing  a  public  library  and  a  prehistoric  and  ethnographic  museum. 

This  museum  promises  to  be  very  fruitful  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  to  be  devoted,  for  the  State  of  Aragua  is 
particularly  rich  in  indigene  remains,  which  up  to  the  present  have 
been  only  superficially  studied  in  cursory  excavations  made  in  the 
so-called  cerritos  (little  hills),  or  indigene  cemeteries,  of  San  Mateo 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Valencia.  These  excavations  were 
carried  out  by  Vicente  Marcano  (1887-88)  and  by  Luis  Ramon 
Oramas  (1915-16). 

The  pre-Colombian  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Aragua  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  among  the  most  advanced  in  Venezuela; 
they  had  attained  a  relatively  high  grade  of  social  evolution  and  were 
organized  in  tribes  which  in  the  face  of  a  common  danger  joined  in 
closer  organizations  which  were  real  confederations.  In  this  form, 
under  the  military  direction  of  Chief  Guaycaypuro,  they  resisted  for 
several  years  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Spanish  conquistadors. 

The  so-called  cerritos  of  San  Mateo  are  indigene  cemeteries,  in  the 
form  of  rounded  hills  made  of  red  clay  brought  from  great  distances. 
In  them  the  Indians  placed  their  dead,  inclosed  in  great  vessels  of 
baked  clay,  and  with  these  were  buried  earthen  figures.  At  other 
times  the  dead  were  cremated  and  their  ashes  put  in  clay  vessels 
in  the  shape  of  animals’  heads,  which  were  then  offered  as  a  sacrifice, 
being  cast  into  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Valencia.  Besides  these 
remains  of  pottery,  there  have  been  found  carved  bone,  necklaces  of 
pearls,  of  stone,  and  of  pieces  of  shells,  hatchets  and  other  tools,  and 
weapons  of  polished  stone.  A  few  pieces  of  metal  work  have  also 
been  found,  among  them  gold  pectorals  in  the  form  of  a  bat;  it 
appears  that  the  metal  of  which  these  objects  are  made  was  dug  by 
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the  Indians  from  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Cura,  on 
the  present  site  of  Chacao.  There  are  also  graven  stones,  and  in  the 
coast  region  (Choroni,  Chuao),  still  little  studied,  there  have  been 
found  beautiful  examples  of  carved  stone— idols  in  the  form  of  birds 
and  of  batrachians,  bells,  etc.  In  this  coast  region,  near  the  boundar}’^ 
between  the  States  of  Aragua  and  Carabobo,  there  are  houses  and 
other  buildings  constructed  with  great  blocks  of  stone. 

Statue  to  Gen.  Sucre. — A  statue  to  Gen.  Sucre  is  to  be  set  up 
in  Caracas  in  a  square  bearing  his  name.  The  base  of  the  monument 
will  bear  tliree  quotations  from  Bolivar  in  honor  of  Sucre,  one  referring 
U>  the  Battle  of  Pichincha  and  another  to  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho. 
On  the  fourth  side  will  be  inscribed  the  words  of  Sucre,  “The  justice 
of  Colombia  is  the  same  before  as  after  victory.”  (At  that  time 
present-day  Venezuela  was  part  of  La  Gran  Colombia.) 


BEPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JULY  28,  1921. 


Subject. 


ARGENTINA. 

Production  and  importation  ofrioe  in  Argentina . 

iletsee  exempting  cereals  from  extra  export  taxes . 

Agricultural  extension  work  and  liome  economies . 

The  market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 

Export  taxes  for  April,  1921 . 

(kAton  in  the  Argentine  Chaco . 

Uarket  for  musi^l  instruments  in  Argentina . 

Destination  of  Argentina’s  principal  exports  from  Jan.  1  to  Mar. 
31, 1921. 

Specifications  used  in  Argentina  for  ieather  and  leather  goods.. . 

Storage  charges  in  Buenos  Aires  customs  warehouses . 

Motor  cars  and  roads  in  Province  of  Santa  Fe . 

Cereal  prices  week  ending  May  12, 1921 . 

Business  conditions  in  northern  Argentina . 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  on  March  31, 1921 . 

Argentine  fore^  trade  first  quarter  of  1919  and  1920 . 

International  dairy  exhibition  in  Buenos  Aires . 

Argentine  requirements  regarding  foreign  powers  of  attorney _ 

Exportabie  surpluses  of  wheat,  linseed,  oats,  and  maize . 

BOUVIA. 

The  market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 

Regulations  pvernlng  the  importation  of  live  stock  into  Bolivia. 

Leather  speofications  used  by  foreign  aovemments . 

Tin  in  Bolivia . 

Tin  production  in  Bolivia . 

Customhouse  certifications  issued  ^  the  BoUiian  Government.. 

Market  for  American  millinery  in  Bolivia . 

Resumption  of  automobile  service  on  the  La  Pat-Buenos  Aires 
route.  j 

BRAZIL. 

The  market  tor  paints  and  varnishes . I 

Trade  notes . | 


Date.  I 

Author. 

1921. 

Mar.  22 

Williert  L.  Bonney,  eon.sul 
at  Rosario. 

Mar.  23 

W.  Henry  Roliertsou,  coilsuI 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Mar.  25 

Do. 

Mar.  2l>  | 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  vitv  con¬ 
sul  at  Rosario. 

Apr.  2  1 

W.  Ueiirv  Roliertson. 

Apr.lH-2li 

Do. 

...do. . .. 

Do. 

Apr.  19 

Do. 

May  7 

Da 

...do.... 

Da 

May  11 

Wilbert  L.  Bonnev. 

May  17 

W.  Henry  Robertson. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonnev. 

May  18 

...do. . .. 

W.  Henry  Robertson. 

May  24 

Da 

...do _ 

Da 

May  26 

Da 

May  30 

Da 

Apr.  6 

W.  Duval  Brown,  consul  at 

UPaz. 

Apr.  19 

Da 

Apr.  28 

Do. 

May  2 

Da 

May  10 

Da 

May  20 

Da 

May  27 

Da 

June  1 

Da 

Mar.  7 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Mar.  23 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  July  28,  Continued. 


Subject. 


BRAZIL— continued. 


Market  for  paints  and  varnishes  in  Brazil .  Mar.  31 

The  market  for  musical  instruments . i  o 

Rubber  statistics . .  "P'”'  * 


Shippinf;  from  Brazilian  ports. . . 
Brazilian  coffee  crop  for  1921-22. 
t'acoa  shipments  from  Bahia. . . 


Kncourageraent  of  the  importation  of  special  classe.s  ofcommodi- 
ties  into  the  United  States  and  extension  of  American  invest¬ 
ments  abroad. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1920 . . . . 

Imports  at  the  port  of  Para  from  all  countries  for  the  month  of 
March,  1921. 

Physical  education  in  Brazil . 

New  German  steamship  line  to  Bahia . 

Exports  of  rubber  during  April,  1921 ...... ..  — .........  — 

Review  of  the  rice  industry  In  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul .... 

Report  on  railway  extension  in  Pernambuco  district . 

Review  of  Bahia  export  trade  for  1920 . 

Foreign  market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 


..do _ 

..do . 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  12 


Apr.  18 
Apr.  21 

Apr.  22 
Anr.  23 
^y  9 
May  16 

May  18 
May  25 
do ... . 


Market  for  American  millinery . 

Importation  from  all  countries  at  the  port  of  Para. 

Income  tax  in  State  of  Pwnambuco . 

Brazil’s  exportation  of  hot-drink  Ingredients . 


Initiation  of  new  Japanese  steamship  line . 

Educational  courses  in  Bahia  schools . 

Market  for  American  pre.served  fruits . 

Budget  for  the  State  of  Pernambuco,  fiscal  year  1921-1922. 

New  British- Brazilian  parcel  post  aweement . 

Public  works  in  Pernambuco  consular  district . 


Commercial  situation  in  Arica . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  March,  1921 . 
I.«adlng  problems  in  the  nitrate  industry . 


Market  for  water-softening  ap. 

Market  for  paints  and  varnimes. 

Market  for  American  millineiy . 

Chilean  coastwise  steamship  servli-e . . . 

Incorporation  and  corporation  taxes  in  Chile . 

Market  for  musical  instniments . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  May,  1921 . 


COLOMBIA. 


Market  for  water-softening  apparatiLs . 

Sii^^mental  report  on  commenx’  and  indastries  for  Novyrnlicr, 
Report  on  construction  of  wireless  station . 


The  market  for  Hour . 

Development  projects . 

Market  for  coal . ■  v." . 

.\rTival  of  first  bulk  shipment  of  crude  oil  at  Colombia. .... 
.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  consular  district 
for  1920. 

Sugar  production  in  Colombia . 

Market  for  American  millinery . 

The  market  for  musiesdinstruments . 

COSTA  RICA. 

Market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 


Fire  insurani'c  in  Costa  Rita . 

Market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 

Market  for  .American  preserved  fruits. 


May  28 
do. 


June  1 
do... 


June 

2 

June 

3 

June 

6 

June 

10 

June 

13 

June 

16 

Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

20 

Apr. 

23 

Apr. 

May 

27 

9 

May 

20 

May 

24 

...do 

...do 

June 

'o’ 

Apr. 

9 

Apr. 

21 

Apr. 

30 

May 

16 

June 

1 

..  .do 

July 

'o' 

June 

18 

June  21 
June  22 
June  24 


A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  in 
charge  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 

Geo.  H.  Pickercll,  consul  at 
Para. 

A.  T.  Haeberle. 

Da 

Thom.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 


C.  R.  Cameron. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell. 

A.  T.  Haeberle. 

Thos.  H.  Bevan. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell. 

Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Thos.  H.  Bevan. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul  at  Ban 
Paulo. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

George  T.  Cdman,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell. 

Thos.  H.  Bevan. 

A.  Gaulin. 

C.  R. Cameron. 

Da 

Da 


Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
Arica. 

Dale  C.  McDonough,  consul 
at  Concepcion. 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett. 

C.  F.  Deichman. 

Da 

Dayle  C.  McDonough. 

C.  F.  Deichman. 


Santa  Marts. 

E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Car- 
ta^na. 

Edmund  B.  Montgomery, 
vice  consul  at  Cart^na. 
£.  C.  Soule. 

Edmund  B.  Montgomery. 
Do. 

Leroy  B.  Sawyer. 

E.  C.  Soule. 

Da 

Da 

Da 


Apr.  18  C.  E.  Guyant,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

Apr.  28  Do. 

May  13  Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul 
at  Port  Limon. 

June  11  I  C.  E.  Guyant. 
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Subject. 


I>ate.  I  Author. 


CUBA. 

Importation  of  cement  into  Cuba.. . 


net. 

Mar.  24 

Apr.  2 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  27 

1  May  2 
May  6 

Regulations  governing  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  the  !  May  10 
United  States. 

Leather  specifications  used  by  foreign  Governments . i...do _ _ 

Highway  transportation .  May  17 


Market  lor  paints  and  varnishes . 

Market  for  musical  instruments . 

Declared  exports  of  sugar  from  N'uevitas  to  the  United  States, 
first  quarter  of  1021. 

Foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  during  fisial  year  1019-20 . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Isle  of  Pines  for  1920 . 


Production  of  su  gar  in  Province  of  Oriente,  for  1021 . 

Market  lor  spark  plugs . 

Market  for  Amerksn  preaerred  fruits . 

Market  for  paints  and  varnishee . 


.  May  19 

. !  June  6 

. .  June  10 

. . '  June  18 

Market  fort ire-repavr  material . '  June  21 

Market  for  spark  plugs . |  June  28 

Embargo  lifted  on  the  Importation  of  rice . j  July  2 

1 

DOMINICAN  REFUBUC.  I 

Salient  features  of  the  Dominican  auto  law . I  Mar.  24  ^ 

Declared  exports . ;  Apr.  28  ; 

Market  for  musical  instruments  in  the  Republic . I  May  4 

The  paint  and  varnish  trade  in  the  Republic . I . .  .do _ j 

Thecacaocrop . !  May  20  i 

•Annualreport  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Plata  con-  '  June  25 

sular  district  for  1920.  i 

Market  for  tire  repair  material . i  June  28  ! 

Sugar  crop . ...do.... 


Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  con¬ 
sul  general  at  Habana. 

Do. 

Do. 

George  G.  Dufice,  consul  at 
Nue  vitas. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 

1  Da 

I  Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cute. 

I  Do. 

Da 

I  Charles  Forman. 

I  Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien- 
I  fuegoe. 

'  Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 

Da 

Da 


Geo.  A.  Makinson,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Geo.  A.  Makinson. 

Do. 

W.  A.  Bickers. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 


Commercial  and  industrial  report  for  March,  1921 . |  Apr.  14 

All  parcels-post  and  registered  mail  opened  in  Ecuador  previous  |  Apr.  6 
to  delivery.  i 

Food  prices  in  the  markets  of  Guayaquil . I  Apr.  28 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  April,  1921 . |  May  17 

Market  lor  preserved  friuts . '  June  8 

Boards  of  agriculture  in  Ecuador . June  10 

Sugar  plantations  in  Ecuador .  June  11 

Law  on  the  traffic  in  opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  etc . \  June  15 

Regulations  for  apothecary  shops  and  drug  stores . i  June  18 


OUATEMAUL. 


Guatemalan  honey  industry . 

Opportunities  for  growing  and  canning  of  pineapples . 
Market  for  Ameriran  flour . 


Market  for  trunks 

Markets  for  paints  and  varnishes . 

Production  of  coconuts . 

Guatemalan  expenditures  and  revenues  during  January,  1921 .. . 

Quarterly  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1921 . 

Executive  decree  to  encourage  an  increase  in  the  production  and 
use  of  industrial  alcteol. 

Laws  and  regulations  regarding  the  preparation  of  power  of  at-  I  May  23 
tomey  in  Guatemala. 

Guatemalaestablishes  aservice  of  foreign  study,  inIbrmsticMi,  and  !  May  26 
publicity.  I 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  March,  1921 .  May  28  i 

Water  power  resources  of  Guatemala .  May  30  i 

Abundant  supply  of  corozo  and  cohune  nuts  in  Guatemala . '  June  1 

Purchases  by  Guatemalan  Govmiment  during  May,  1921 . 1  June  3 

Market  for  spark  plugs .  June  13 

Market  for  wire  rope .  June  16 

No  American  chamber  of  commerce  in  Guatemala  City .  June  22 

Imports  of  automobiles  in  Guatemala . do. ... 


Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Apr.  19  : 

Apr.  21  , 
Apr.  27 
May  5  ; 
May  11 
.May  12 

...do _ I 

May  17  ' 
...do _ i 


RAin. 


Arthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at 
Guatemala  City. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


Market  for  musical  instruments .  June  11  Avra  M.  Warre  ,  (xmsul  at 

Cape  Haltien. 

Market  for  American  millinery . i...do _  Da 
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8ubJ*et. 


Date. 


HONDUKAS. 


Large  electrified  sugar  mill  under  constniction . 

New  wharf  at  Puerto  Cortes . 

Electric  current  and  power  stations . 

Banana  industry  and  general  review  of  consular  district . 

MEXICO. 

Salt  works  at  Cuyutlan,  Colima . 

New  tax  law  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas . 

Results  of  recent  automobile  exposition  in  Mexico  City . 

Market  for  paints  and  varnishes  in  Ensenada . 

Reservoir  and  irrigation  projects  in  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi _ 

Establishment  of  customs  office  at  (luadalajara . 

Nuevo  Laredo  Chamber  of  Commerce . 

New  picture  palace  for  Ciudad  Juarez . 

Cotton  bagging  for  Lower  California  cotton  crop . 

Crop  reports  of  the  Yaqui  V'alley,  Sonora . 

Report  for  the  month  of  May,  1921 . 

Demand  lor  American  cattle . 

Qovernment  plans  to  aid  the  port  of  Hazanillo . 

New  passenger  and  freight  service,  Pacific  coast . 

Production  and  traffic  in  garbanzos  (chick-peas) . 

Packing  plant  for  Guaj^as . 

Copy  of  ‘ ’Diario  Oflciar’  June  10, 1921,  confining  decree  creating 
a  Special  Impost  on  Petroleum . 

Market  for  tire  repair  material . 

Market  for  American  preserved  fruits . 

NICARAGUA. 

Report  on  coastwise  steamship  lines . 

Market  for  musical  instruments . 

Laws  regarding  preparation  of  powers  of  attorney . ! 

PANAMA. 

Educational  courses  In  foreign  schools . 

The  market  for  American  millinery  in  C<don . 

New  quarters  tor  Panama  Banking  Company . 

Construction  of  national  road  from  Panama  City  to  Old  Panama. 
Market  tor  paints  and  varnishes . 

PARAOUAT. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  January,  1921 . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1920 . 

Public  telephone  companies  in  Paraguay . 

Agricultural  extension  work  and  home  economic . ! 

General  economic  conditions . 

Parauay's  public  debt . [ 

Regulations  governing  the  imporUtton  of  live  stock  bom  the 
Unit^  States. 

Animal  sanitation  and  quarantine  regulations  in  Paraguay . 


1921. 


Apr. 

23 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

5 

Apr. 

23 

Apr. 

26 

May 

14 

May 

16 

May 

17 

May 

18 

May 

21 

. .  -do 

May 

26 

. .  -do 

June 

2 

. .  .do. 

June 

16 

. .  .do. 

June 

'26’ 

June 

28 

July 

1 

July 

12 

July 

13 

May 

22 

May 

24 

June 

17 

May 

6 

May 

19 

June 

20 

. .  .do. 

June  27 

Mar. 

S 

Mar. 

10 

Mar. 

15 

Mar. 

28 

Mar. 

30 

Apr. 

May 

10 

12 

May 

18 

Author. 


Albert  H.  Gerberich,  vice 
consul  at  Puerto  Cortes. 
Do. 

G.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul 
at  Tela. 


Harry  L.  Walsh,  consul  at 
Manzanillo. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  at 
Tampico. 

Comelnis  Ferris,  jr.,  consul 
in  charge,  Mexico  City. 

William  C.  Burdett,  consul 
at  Ensenada. 

Knox  Alexander,  vice  consul 
at  San  Luis  Potosi. 

A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Guadalajara. 

Edwin  B.  Adams,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Nuevo  Laredo. 

John  W.  Dye,  consul  at  Ciu¬ 
dad  Juarez. 

Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul  at 
Mexicali. 

Bartley  F.  Yost,  consul  at 
Guaymas. 

O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 
Progreso. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr^  consul 
In  charge,  Mexaco  City. 

Stephen  E.  Aguirre,  consul 
at  Mazanillo. 

Do. 

Bartley  F.  Yost,  consul  at 
Guaymas. 

Do. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul 
in  charge,  Mexico  City. 
James  B.  Stewart,  consul  at 
Chihuahua. 

Wm.  P.  Blocker,  consul  at 
Piedras  Negras. 


John  L.  Bradley,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 

Do. 

Do. 


Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 
Colon. 

Do. 

George  Orr,  consul  at  Pan¬ 
ama. 

Do. 

Do. 


George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  consul 
at  Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 
Asuncion. 

Do. 
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Subject. 


Author. 


PERU. 

Market  for  miisical  instniments . 

Payment  ofbankinf;  ohli^tinns . 

Exportation  of  cotton  sera . 

( iiigsenheim  interests  secure  option  on  Peruvian  mines. . 

Msnret  for  American  preserved  fniits . 

Peruvian  National  Institute  of  Vaccine  and  Perot hi-rapy 

Lima’s  new  tax  on  plates  and  slfpiboards . 

New  minini!  company  established  in  Peru . 

Sale  of  AUx^ayco  sheep  farm  in  Pent . 

Lima-La  Punta  electric  line . 

Peru  permits  the  exportation  of  rice . 

Educational  cotirses  in  Peruvian  schocds . 


amcs  H.  Roth,  consul  in 
charge,  Callao- LiniJ. 


SALVADOR. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1920 . 

Annual  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  public  credit,  and  char¬ 
ity  for  the  year  1920. 

Increase  in  tariff  for  certification  of  consular  invoices  by  Salva¬ 
dorian  consular  officers. 

New  law  on  fire  insurance . 

Bulletin  of  Salvadorian  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  May,  1921 . . . 

Educational  courses  in  the  Republic . 

Increases  import  duty  on  jewdiy . 

URUGUAY. 

Uriqpiayan  foreign  trade  for  1920 . 

Market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 

Report  on  the  Montevideo  waterworks  for  1920 . 

Commerce  and  industries  for  March . 

Uruguayan  law  on  accidents  of  labor . 

House  construction  in  Montevideo . 

Financial  situation  in  Uruguay . 

VBNKZUELA. 

Coflee  shipments  from  port  of  Maracaibo,  March,  1921 . 

Market  for  .American  millinery . . 

Market  for  .American  preservra  fruits . 

Leather  specUkations  used  by.Govcrnment . 

-Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1920 . 


Do. 

Carlton  Hurst,  vice  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 


David  1.  I).  Myers,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 


Dudley  G.  Dwyre,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Da 

Da 

Richard  J.  FUkxI,  consul  at 
La  Guaira. 

Wm.  P.  Garrety,  consul  at 
Puerto  Cabello. 


Date. 

1921 

May 

h 

Mav 

24 

!  Mav 

2fi 

MaV 

.11 

June 

2 

June 

1 

June 

4 

June 

6 

. .  .do. 

June 

K 

June 

13 

June 

14 

Apr. 

16 

Apr. 

18 

Apr. 

21 

.  ...do 

May 

12 

May 

13 

May 

19 

.  Mar. 

29 

.  ,^r. 

4 

-  Apr. 

28 

.  Apr. 

30 

.  June 

6 

-i^.do 

.  June 

io 

.  Apr. 

6 

.  May 

7 

.  Mav 

11 

.  May 

18 

.  June 

21  1 

